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TO MEN AND WOMEN OF ALL AGES—ESPECIALLY THOSE OVER FORTY 


Rejuvenation 


A harmless method 
of which doctors approve 


. 


“Tam nearly 60, but since taking ‘ Phyllosan’ 
tablets I feel as well and active as I did at 30.” 
“JT have nearly finished my third bottle of 
‘Phyllosan’ tablets. Undoubtedly they are as 
represented and are a wonderful tonic and 
rejuvenator. I have reaped great benefit there- 
from, and although past 63, my outlook is 
like 43.” 
The Golden Rule for everyone over forty is— 
Keep your Vitality UP, your Arteries YOUNG, 
your Blood Pressure DOWN! 
That is why ‘ PHYLLOSAN’ brand of chloro- 
phyll tablets are so good for men and women 
over forty. They increase all the vital forces of 
the body, rejuvenate the arteries by restoring 
their elasticity, revitalize the blood, correct the 
blood pressure, and fortify the heart. They 
stimulate metabolism, thereby increasing the 
benefit derived from food, accelerate the re- 
building of wasted tissue cells, assist the 
accumulation of fresh reserves of vital energy. 
*‘PHYLLOSAN’ tablets are not a ‘patent medicine.’ 
They .are the result of years of scientific research and 
are prepared under the direction of E. BUERGI, M.D, 
S Protessor of Medicine at the University of Berne. Their 
tart taking revitalizing and rejuvenating effect has been established 
by clinical tests. They contain no deleterious drugs, no 


animal extracts, no alcohol, are non-constipating. 


Just two tiny tablets three times a day before meals. 
jut if you take them regularly the results will astonish 
you. The 5/- size contains double quantity. 

a ae 


TABLETS TO-DAY! COUPON for FREE BOOK 


Send this coupon (or a postcard) to 
° ° ° FASSETT & JOHNSON LTD., Distributo 
To revitalize your Blood, rejuvenate your (Dept. 54), 86 Clerkenwell Road, ae —- e 
Arteries, correct your Blood Pressure, fortify 
your Heart, strengthen your Nerves, and in- 











Please send me a free copy of the book entitled “‘ The M st 
Wonderful Substance in our World” describing Dr. Buergi’s 
researches an a the remarkable results obtained with 
* Pliyllosan’ tablet [Spee. 12/5/33. 
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_ “ The Family. Man’s Policy.” 


This Policy provides 


A SUBSTANTIAL INCOME 
to the WIDOW 


in the event of the Assured’s death within 20 years 
as well as 


A LUMP SUM AT DEATH. 


The income continues until the end of 20 years from the issue 


of the Policy when the balance of the Sum Assured 
If the Assured survives the 20 year period ‘and 


payable. 


becomes 


continues payment of premiums the full Sum Assured will 


be paid at Death. 


ILLUSTRATION: At age 25 next birthday an Annual 
Premium of £17 6s. 6d. secures, in the event of death within 
20 years, an immediate payment of £250 together with an 
annuity of £150 per annum payable quarterly in advance 
and continuing until the end of 20 years from the issue of 


the Policy. 
will be paid. 


At the end of that period a lump sum of £750 
If the Assured survives the 20 years and 


continues payment of premiums £1,000 will be paid at death. 


Write for particulars, stating age, to the 


UNITED KINGDOM 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


FUNDS EXCEED 


- £20,000,000. 
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Can he go through with it? He lifts the 
blade and gingerly tests its edge. It had 
* seemed easy planning days ahead, but 
his nerve fails him now the time has 
arrived. He thinks of people who suffer 
agony all their lives because of the 
very same thing... . He can't! He 
won't! But no, it is too late now to 
change his mind. Mentally he squares 
his shoulders and he turns to pick 
up the blade which seemed to glitter 
menacingly in the morning sunlight— 
he’s gone too far now, and can do no- 
thing but go through with it. Footsteps 
are heard growing nearer, he braces 
himself for the act, the door opens ... 























Whether or not it’s your 
first shave you should 
send fora free sample of 
Parke- Davis _ Shaving 
Cream to Euthymol 
(Dept. 113/21), Beak St., 
London, W.1, or better 
still, get a large tube for 
1/6 at your chemist. It 
leaves the face satin 
smooth without a trace 
of soreness. 


"Here you are, son, some boiling hot 
water and a tube of Parke-Davis 
Shaving Cream. It may be your first 
shave but you might just as well start 
right—there’s nothing like Parke-Davis 
Shaving Cream for a perfect shave.” 



































Nature’s Cure 


HERE is nothing which revives us 
so much as a change by the sea- 


side. 


Basking in the sunshine, drink- 


ing in the sea breeze, cure is inevitable; 
we come back new people. 


Many worn-out mothers and young 
children, living in the slums, are in 


urgent need of this cure. 


A complete 


change, a modest week or fortnight 
by the seaside works wonders in these 


often dreary lives. 


slum 


£5 Ss 


children a 


gives a poor 
mother 
three 
glorious 
fortnight by the sea. 


will give 
$1 Lo week's 


day to 


restful holi- 
poor mether 


with baby. 


Gifts welcomed by Preb. Carlile, C.H., D.D., Hon, 


Chief 


DEC, 22 


CHURCH 
FRESH AIR HOMES 


Bryanston 


Street, London, W.1. 
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ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 





PRrESIDENT—THE Most Hon. THE 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C_M.G., A.D.C. 





Medical Superintendent: Daniet F. Rampavt, M.A., M.D. 

THIS Registered Hospital is situated in #20 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numérous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a_ separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombieres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray oom, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is 4 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No. 2356-7 ectieumgeny, who can be seen in London by 
appointment, ¢ 
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CREATED FOR 
LUXURIOUS SHAVING. 


@ Accurately machined cap and guard 
result in perfect comfort and safety. 


TAKES ANY TYPE DOUBLE 
EDGE WAFER BLADE, BUT IS 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR 
FcrRFECTION IN SHAVING 
WITH THE 















: ® Micrometer adjustment to regulate 
MODEL BB blade edges to suit either light or 


In attractive Blue . : 
Moulded Case stiff beards. 


with 5 “Eclipse” 


Super 7 6 &€} Patented device centres every blade 


Blades. 
and ensures both edges shaving alike. 












MODEL W 


In Blue Leather 
Wallet with one 


PICKS UP Sa BS scene Fpl 
THE BLADE aN 
WITHOUT DANGER a 


No more cut fingers | 













Sole Manufacturers: 


jaMES NEILL & CO., (SHEFFIELD) LTD., COMPOSITE STEEL WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 11, 








CARR'S 





CONSIDER CELERY 
your BISCUITS 
Clothes _ 

and 


their 
Style— 


OUR Clothes will keep their 
original style when _ the 
materials are rightly chosen. 
Consider the Linings. Friction 
and ordinary bodily’ action play 
havoc with poor Linings. But 


“COURTINE” LININGS, 


woven and_ guaranteed by if a . 

es h 6 : 4 f any difficulty in 
COL RTAULDS, resist the obtaining sis COUR. 
heaviest daily wear, remaining TINE” LININGS, 


write direc the 

supple and silky in appearance ped Bh hop Rel ry 

to the last. For every class of COURTAULDS 

tailoring, ask your Tailor to use i A FF : a - t. 5 

ON 90: mY Carr's Table Water Biscuits 

LONDON, E.C.1. ; 

need no recommendation to 

$9 sophisticated folk, and Carr’s 

Celery Biscuits will soon be 

equally renowned. They are 


de by the firn ith r 
one hundred yous’ exper. A MERGE pn dl a 


ce in the art of Biscuit 
snr tg , q 
On sale in all the leading 
Stores in the U.S.A. Agents: 
i ~~ som 2 wee hs A 
ubert Street, New Yor 
OF CARLISLE 


The name is on ~ “ 
the selvedge. ©2308 E NS a5 LAN a> 
GUARANTEED FULLY SHRUNK. 







By Appointment. 
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The convalescence 
of sickly children 


takes time; change of air and of scene cannot be brought 
about in terribly overcrowded slum tenements, 


609 poor weakly children from homes of poverty will have a 
recuperative fortnight 
this summer in a 
Country Holiday 
Home. The cost is 
only 30/- per child 
per fortnight. The 
benefits are immea- 
surable. This is in 
addition to the 


15,000 who will have 


a day’s outing at a 
cost of 2/- each. 





Please help in_ this 
most beneficent. minis- 
try to the little ones. 














Contnbutions will be gratefully acknowledged 
by The Rev. Percy Ineson, Supt., 


East End Mission, 


Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 
* THE EAST-END STAR,” the Monthly Magazine of 


the Mission, sent free on application. Full of 
fascinating articles and pictures of East-End life. 





Fos 

re 
ALF, SARAH and 
the LITTLE ’UN 
will be grateful 
for your respcnse. 

















A Corner of one 
of the Research 
Laboratories. 





HE CANCER HOSPITAL. Whilst carrying on this work of 
(FREE) is applying itself to study and research The Cancer 
Hospital is contributing to the alle- 
viation of suffering. It is well 
equipped with the most up-to-date 
appliances. Poor patients are ad- 
mitted free and a certain number 
of beds are provided for advanced 
of the world cases. 


the methodical and scientific inves- 
tigation of the causes of Cancer, 
and the results of its invaluable 
research work are placed at the 
disposal of the medical practitioners 


Ple-se send a Gift ta the Secretary, 


( FREE 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. 


Bankers: Coutts & Co., 440 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
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Musings of a Mineral Water 
Manufacturer, 





No. 225. 
PAPER PHILOSOPHY 
Mr. Bernard Shaw winds up his Preface to the 
Shaw-Terry Letters : 

Let those who may complain that it was all 
on paper remember that only on paper has 
humanity yet achieved glory, truth, knowledge, 
virtue, and abiding love. 

Whether this is the truth generally it certainly is 
true as far as we ourselves are concerned. It is 
only on paper that we ourselves reach perfection, 
in practice we fall short of this ; and a perpetually 
troubled conscience asks us if we are right to preach 
to others when we ourselves are castaways ; do we 
serve any useful purpose as a sign-post ? or must 
we lead the way? Well, our weekly bletherings 
make us happy and as long as they do not make others 
unhappy we suppose they will be forgiven ; and if 
it is unbecoming in us to lay down the law in faith 
and morals, there can be no harm in giving sound 
financial advice, even if our own private finances 
are an anxiety to our banker. We think we have 
made it pretty clear that we believe there will be 
no world recovery until there is a virtual restoration 
of Free Trade between all nations ; but even when, 
and if, this has been achieved our own and many 
other countries will be saddled with an enormous 
debt, which was incurred when money was cheap 
and now has to be faced when money is dear. Quite 
apart from any savings that may be made in social 
services, and we feel in these there will have to be a 
change of policy, there is the two thousand millions, 
or whatever it was, we spent during the four years 
of the War; equivalent to what was spent in the 
two preceding centuries, to be dealt with. We 
have been looking over a letter written to The Times, 
some ten years ago, giving the wages in the building 
trade for a thousand years past. The building 
trade was taken as there has not been very much 
difference in building methods since the Pyramids 
were put up. These figures show that a labourer 
in 1252 was paid 2d. a day, 1450 4d., 1612 1s., 
1826 3s., 1914 6s. 8d., 1920 £1. Now presumably 
2d. a day in 1252 was sufficient to keep a labourer 
alive, sufficiently fed and clothed to go on with his 
work and to bring into the world sufficient children 
to keep up the supply of labourers. We are not 
sure what the building labourer gets to-day, but 
we do not suppose he is rolling in wealth, therefore 
it would seem that there has been inflation for 
the last seven hundred years, and the working man 
has been humbugged into believing he is getting 
a rise of wages when we have only been debasing 
the coinage with which we have paid him! The 
post-War debts both internal and international 
have to be dealt with somehow. It may be that the 
economists who said that a Kuropean war could not 
be financed for more than three months will turn 
out to have been correct in their prophecy ; that 
these big debts, internal as well as external, will 
have to be repudiated in some form or other. 
Therefore those may be right who are advocating 
a “spot” of inflation to scale down post-War 
debts and post-War wages. But it is a devilish 
dangerous game. Why not openly and honestly 
cancel the debts and reduce the wage-rates ? 


W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 


Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 
Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 
Cordial, for more than half a century. 
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News of the Week 


HE deadlock created by Germany at the 
Disarmament Conference continues, and the 
Conference has relapsed once more into private con- 


versations in the hope of finding some issue. The 
situation is all too plain. Germany is deliberately 


persisting in proposals which, if adopted, would wreck 
the British plan, which is the only concrete proposal 
now before the Conference. The result of that would 
be the breakdown of the Conference, for the whole world 
is weary of futile attempts to gloss over differences and 
pretend agreement where no agreement in fact exists. 
Such a development would, of course, provoke the gravest 
It would mean, that the 
Economie Conference not worth holding. In all 
his recent announcements President Roosevelt has 
rightly placed the settlement of the disarmament question 
first, and Mr. MacDonald has done very much the same. 
Meanwhile no doubt Germany would re-arm, or at the 
least maintain the obviously illegal armed formations 
which she supports in violation of the Treaty of 
Versailles today. That would inevitably be brought before 
the League, which would be confronted with an issue 
which it could not conceivably evade, but which could 


apprehension, to begin with, 


Was 


only be squarely faced at the cost of the most pro- 
foundly serious decisions. It is well that everyone 
concerned, not least Germany herself, should realize 


beyond any possibility of misconception the immense 
gravity of the which the present 
German attitude at Geneva must infallibly lead. 

+ * * ** 


developments to 


When Pacts Are Broken 
important passage in Mr, 
speech in the Wednesday 
which he spoke of the intention of the 
Government, in the 
proving successful, 


MacDonald's 
that in 
United States 
event of the Con- 
to take part in consultative 


The most 
House on was 
Disarmament 
lerenes 


pacts. The effect of this, said the Prime Minister, would 
be to increase the f Europe and the safety of 
threatened nations against war. Precisely what pledge 
Mr. Roosevelt has given, or can have given. is not entirely 
clear. It with the President to 
sultation in an individual case, but an 
matter of 


security of 


authorize 
undertaking t« 


rests con- 


consult as a recular all cases 
requires the consent of the 
President cannot answer. The 
Mr. Roosevelt that during 
in fact regularly authorize consultation would be a 
deal in itself. It 
Senate formally supplemented the Kellogg Pact by an 
undertaking to join in consultations in the 
Violation or the threat of violation of that pact. 


proceedure in 
Senate, for which the 
mere announcement bv 
his term of oflice he would 
cood 
would be a great deal more if the 
event of 


But 


consultation after all is no more than a first step. It 
nothing more results than in the case of Manchuria, 
regarding which there was full consultation between 
the League and the United States, the decision to 
consult will inspire only restrained satisfaction. 

cs * * s 
Mr. Gandhi's Fast 


question of the wisdom. of the 
India to release 
fast. The 


obscure as ever, 


There can be no 


decision of the Government of 
Mr. Gandhi on the beginning of his new 
fast itself 
though it appears that if is intended mainly as a protest 
Mahatma’s own 
their observance of the principles he has 
Untouchables. It has to be 


that a fast of twenty-one 


reason for the remains as 


against the insincerity of some of the 
followers in 
laid 
recognized 
of a man of Mr. G: 
‘fatal. His death in 
political 
Government of India will 


eto Sey 


down in regard to 
days Ith the Case 
uudhis age and physique may well 
might well have 


Whatever 


nothing oi 


prove prison 


caused serious unrest. happens 


have 


now the 


its conscience Uy himself. But 
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the precipitancy with which the Government has 
rejected the implications of Mr. Gandhi’s declaration of 
a six weeks’ suspension of civil disobedience is pro- 
foundly to be regretted. This is a moment when a 
favourable atmosphere could easily be created, just 
when the Select Committee is beginning its work, by 
some signs of official response to precisely the kind of 
declaration Mr. Gandhi has always been encouraged to 
make. The release of some or all of the political 
prisoners still in custody might well be considered. No 
danger would be run, for the ordinances under which 
they were arrested have now been incorporated in the 
ordinary law and could immediately be put in operation 
if the released prisoners failed to observe the general 
truce. Such an action would be well calculated to drive 
a wedge between the right and left wings of the Congress 
party, which will undoubtedly hold together in opposi- 
tion to the Government if the Government has no more 
to say to Mr. Gandhi's suggestion than it said in its 
declarations of last Tuesday. 
* * * * 
Austria and the Nazis 
A dangerous situation may well arise in Austria 
if the intention of various German Ministers to attend 
a Nazi demonstration in Vienna on Sunday is carried 
out. The Austrian Government is still fighting a hard 
battle against the tide of National Socialism, and with 
the greater part of the Heimwehr (or Austrian Fascists) 
on its side is so far holding its own. Vienna, of course, 
is predominantly Socialist and anti-Nazi, and _ the 
results of anything so provocative as the irruption of 
German Nazi Ministers can hardly fail to provoke a 
serious disturbance, which in its turn might produce 
international complications. It is part of the Nazi 
faith that all Germans everywhere are one, even though 
they may be politically severed for the moment, and 
that therefore any German is perfectly entitled to go 
where he will and say what he likes in any German- 
speaking territory. In the present state of feeling that 
is manifestly a dangerous doctrine. 
* * * * 
Russia and Japan 
The rumours of imminent war between Russia 
and Japan over the Chinese Eastern Railway have 
now given place to rumours of the proposed sale of 
the concern by Russia to Japan. There is nothing 
unlikely about this, for Russia is in no position to fight, 
and, on the other hand, it can hardly sit down tamely 
and see the railway quietly taken over. Moreover, 
any payment Japan might make would be welcome 
grist to the treasury at Moscow. But the proposed 
transaction is not so simple. In the first place Japan 
has no great need of the railway, for there are other 
subsidiary lines in Manchukuo which serve her purpose 
well enough, and the sum Japan is said to be prepared 
to offer falls so far short of the Russian demand that 
there seems hardly basis for the compromised agrec- 
ment. But the general result of the negotiations is a 
certain relaxation of the tension and actual fighting 
between Russia and Japan is less immediate than it was 
a week ago. On China’s general position attention may 
be drawn to a comprehensive survey by M. William 
Martin, till lately the well-known Foreign Editor of the 
Journal de Genéve, on a later page. 
* * * * 
Peru and the League 
The evolutions of the Peruvian navy, now in 
progress, are a matter of some interest to the 
League of Nations. A dispute, in which Peru is com- 


pletely and indisputably in the wrong, is now before 





as 


the League Council, the affair hinging on the seizyye 
by Peruvians of the Colombian town of Leticia. Land 
operations having reached a deadlock, the navy of 
Peru has started on a voyage through the Panama Canal 
down the eastern coast of South America and up the 
Amazon, an operation which would bring it within strik. 
ing distance of Leticia. If that is the intention, it js 
obviously improper for any State Member of the League 
to accord it any facilities of any kind. Great Britain, 
France and Holland are involved through their pos. 
session of ports in the Guianas (and in the case of Britain 
at Trinidad). Peru’s rather airy explanation that her 
ships are merely proceeding to Peruvian ports on the 
Amazon, has not satisfied the League Committee con- 
cerned. As a precedent for the future it is obviously of 
the first importance that if the fleet is suspected of hostile 
intentions no State Member of the League should give it 
any facilities whatever. 
* * * * 

Reforming the Police 

The White Paper indicating the action the 
Government intends to take regarding Lord 
Trenchard’s proposals for the reform of the Metropolitan 
Police Force has not appeared as we go to press. But 
it would appear that the rumours of the creation of 
a new “ officer class ’’ in the force have no foundation; 
As was pointed out in The Spectator last week, if a new 
type of recruit coming mainly from the secondary 
schools is to be secured, there will obviously be material 
in the force itself to staff the higher ranges effectively 
by promotion from within. The official plan apparently 
is to institute a police training college, providing courses 
to be taken by constables selected as suitable for higher 
work. If in addition a limited number of outsiders is 
brought into the college that may well add to the 
general efficiency of the force, which after all is the 
supreme object to be attained. But a great deal 
depends on whether the introductions from outside are 
to be the rule or the exception. Pretty clearly they 
should be the latter, or at any rate be kept in a very 
definite minority, if the right spirit is to be maintained 
within the force. 

ae * # 

The Right of Asylum 

The likelihood that a certain number of men of 
distinction unable to live safely in Germany may seek 
a home in this country, as so many refugees from 
political persecution have done in the past, makes it 
necessary to scrutinize the Government’s _ policy 
regarding the admission of aliens rather closely. The 
result of such study is not entirely reassuring. Two 
cases have attracted attention in the Press, in which 
Englishmen who settled for a time in America and 
became naturalized there have returned but been refused 
permission to remain in their own country. Technically, 
of course, they are aliens and the provisions of the 
Aliens Act can be applied. It is arguable no doubt 
also that if emigrants who cross the Atlantic to seek 
their fortune were to return in large numbers to cast 
themselves on an already flooded labour-market the 
burden laid on this country would be more than it could 
reasonably bear. Even so rules of thumb ought not 
to be followed blindly. In both the two cases that have 
aroused discussion there would seem to be good prima 
facie reasons for relaxing the general rule, and it would 
be an abandonment of all the best traditions of this 
country if our doors were to be closed to the men of 
eminence whom Germany is expelling from her borders. 
Our gain in admitting them would be manifest and it 
would not be merely a moral gain, 
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Plans for the Fishing Industry 

The Government’s policy in regard to fisheries, partly 
stated by Major Elliot last Monday, must be studied from 
two points of view: first, in so far as it concerns the 
catching and importation of fish, and secondly, the 
transport and marketing conditions within the country. 
The latter are at present extremely unsatisfactory, and 
the proposals for reorganization, which are promised but 
not yet ready, will be a matter of great moment, both to 
traders and consumers. In regard to the first stage—the 
bringing of supplies to port—the measures to be taken 
may be regarded in some respects as analogous to game 
laws. Over-fishing is a real danger, and it is a sound 
policy to prevent depletion of the waters by standardizing 
a larger-mesh net and creating close seasons in regard to 
certain fishing grounds. Also, since we are committed 
to the principle of regulation of supplies, and unregulated 
and spasmodic landings of fish are completely demoralizing 
the market, there is much to be said for Major Elliot’s 
proposal to fix the importation of foreign supplies at a 
definite figure. Such a measure, if properly carried out, 
should involve no hardship, since a glut more often 
means the wholesale destruction of fish than any advant- 
age to the consumer. 

a * 

Families and Houses 


A new aspect of the housing problem to which Sir 
Ernest Simon draws attention in The Times is highly 
pertinent. He shows that in Manchester it is the 
increase, not of the population, but of the number of 
families which has thrown out all the building calcu- 
lations. The population increased between 1921 and 
1981 by 30,000, which might be taken as the equiva- 
lent of 8,000 families. As 22,000 new houses were built, 
it might be supposed that there would be 14,000 available 
for overcrowded dwellers from the slums. But this calcu- 
lation is completely upset by the fact that instead of 
8,000 more families, there are actually 27,000 ; so that the 
position in 1931 was worse rather than better than in 1921. 
The lesson is that we need to build not only more houses 
but different houses ; for it is perfectly obvious, as Sir 
Owen Williams points out, that the growth of the number 
of families at this rate means that the families are smaller 
—in fact, the average size has diminished by 16 per 
cent. in the last twenty years. Since the cost of building 
is the determining factor in the whole problem, it is 
absurd to construct the same kind of dwelling for a 
family of two or three as for a family of four or five. 
Blocks of flats with tenements of varying size seem indi- 
cated on suitable sites. 

* * 
Waterless Homes 

Everyone who lives in a country village knows that 
Lord Elmley’s comments, in the House of Commons 
on Monday, on the badness of the average rural supply 
of water were none too severe. There are villages not 
forty miles from London with no public supply except an 
occasional well, and many cottagers have to take their 
water from ditches or ponds if they cannot fetch it from 
a well half a mile away. The wonder is that epidemics 
are not more frequent; as it is, bad water accounts 
for much sickness, especially among the children, and 
the labourer’s wife is hard put to it to keep her cottage 
and her family clean. The Minister of Health in his 
reply declared that little could be done for lack of 
money, But the sinking of a few more wells in each 
parish would appreciably ease the situation until 
larger schemes, such as the great municipalities have 
carried out, can be undertaken for the neglected 
countryside, 


Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The 
chief event of the Parliamentary week has been the 
Prime Minister’s account of the results of his visit to 
Washington. Discretion had to be the better part of 
valour in reporting upon conversations which dealt 
only with intentions, but at least the intentions of both 
Governments by the grace of God, Congress, and the 
House of Commons were made pretty clear. Both want, 
in the matter of War Debts, a provisional arrangement 
to tide over June 15th and the proceedings of the World 
Economic Conference. Both want a final settlement to 
be negotiated during the Conference. Both want sta- 
bilization of currencies presumably in relation to gold, 
though the ratio which sterling should bear to the dollar 
will probably prove a stiff hurdle. Both also want a 
tariff truce during the Conference, though this country 
must reserve the right to complete its trade and fiscal 
negotiations now in progress. Indeed, a truce when the 
Runciman tariff is in operation here and the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff is in operation in the United States, and 
when the dollar exchange may soar or be kicked sky-high 
might well be a case of “ heads, I win; tails, you lose.” 

* * * * 

The House in any case clearly liked the Washington 
visit better than the proposal to borrow £200,000,000 
for the Exchange Equalization Fund. There were 
many protests against allowing the Government to 
indulge in secret exchange operations which are much 
more likely now to result in losses than they were a year 
ago, and the expansionists, through Mr. Macmillan, 
raised their heads once more to murmur why the Govern- 
ment should borrow to gamble and not to develop 
industry. This was a better line of criticism than that 
chosen by Mr. Aneurin Bevan, who has sadly deteriorated 
in Parliamentary manner and reputation since the time 
when his fiercely sincere ejaculations made him a name 
in the last Parliament. When he hails the Exchange 
Account as a weapon in an exchange war with the 
United States his opinion is not only unrepresentative 
but also ridiculous. No Exchange Fund could attempt 
to control the dollar in these days, though what on 
earth this Exchange Fund is to control, except a most 
unlikely panic among the owners of short term moncy, 


nobody seems to know. 
* * * * 


Finally Major Elliot has announced a policy for the 
fish industry, which adds one more to the groups of 
primary producers who are being encouraged to make 
themselves into self-governing guilds. Major Elliot at 
least knows what he is doing and is doing it fast. His 
success will depend upon whether he is right in assuming 
that nineteenth-century economics, based upon always 
imminent scarcity, have gone never to return, for his 
whole policy is based upon the control of glut to stabilize 
prices at a remunerative level to producers. So far it 
must be admitted that the rise in prices has been at the 
expense of the retailer, and taken the form of closing the 
gap between wholesale and retail prices. He prefers 
controlling glut by quotas rather than tariffs, because 
quotas are more elastic if more difficult to enforce. This 
preference has made him into the protagonist of the trade 
agreements which are largely based on quotas, and 
involves him also in some political risk. For the trade 
agreements are unpopular in a House which never foresaw 
the inevitable consequences of trying to keep alive 
export trade and to protect home industries at the same 
time. Criticism has been fierce; but it would be a 
grave mistake to suppose that these trade agreements 
threaten the solidarity—much less the existence of the 
Government, 
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Whose God is the State 


ERR HITLER’S unofficial foreign secretary has 
been in London this week sounding British opinion 
regarding Germany. He can have had little difficulty 
in reaching a conclusion. Rarely has this nation been 
more nearly of one mind on anything than it has been 
in reprobation of the excesses that have marked the 
political upheaval which Herr Hitler has inspired. The 
treatment of the Jews has been the most shameful 
feature of the whole re-orientation, and in face of the 
official decrees that have robbed thousands of Germany’s 
best and most able citizens of a livelihood it is idle 
to suggest that the guilt lies on private irresponsibles and 
not on the Government. Herr Hitler, whether as the 
leader of the Nazis or the Chancellor of the Reich, could 
have checked the outrages as effectively as he has 
directly and indirectly incited them. But it is not Jews 
alone who suffer. To be a Communist, or a Socialist, 
or a pacifist, is an offence against the ruling spirit in 
Germany today. For a man to say what he thinks to a 
friend—tenfold more to say it in a public place and 
a hundredfold more to say it in print—is to expose himself 
personally to physical violence and his family to starva- 
tion. These are plain facts, established by a constantly 
growing mass of irrefutable testimony, and not all the 
Goebbelses and Rosenbergs in the world can shake 
belief in them or modify the impression they have every- 
where created. 

What is happening in Germany today is that all that 
is vocal in the nation—a minority of little less than 
50 per cent. has been terrorized into silence—has been 
converted by disastrous prophets to the worship of 
false gods. Everywhere the worship of Germany is 
proclaimed, a misconceived, disproportioned, deformed 
Germany shaped after the narrow and myopic idealism 
of Herr Hitler and his lieutenants. Their god is the 
State, or if you will, the race or the nation. At any rate 
the new religion is Germanolatry. Even the Christian 
churehes, whose followers at least confess another 
God, have to recognize that. The Old Testament, we are 
told—the report is symptomatic even if the intention is 
never carried out—is to give place to the old German 
sagas, perhaps because the motif of the Old Testament 
is the worship of the God of Israel. But it is a new 
Germany that is worshipped today. Iron is the sacred 
metal, Charlemagne’s iron crown, Bismarck’s iron 
chancellorship, and so far as God has place, “‘ God who 
made the iron grow.” The Germany of Goethe and 
Schiller, the Germany of Wagner and Mendelssohn, 
is forgotten. The Germany of the humanities, the 
Germany whose name has been given honour throughout 
the world, in science by Einstein, in literature by Thomas 
Mann, in music by Bruno Walter, in the drama by 
Max Reinhardt, is a Germany for which the Germany 
of the moment has no thought and no use. Walter and 
Reinhardt have lost their posts; Mann’s books are 
being burned; Einstein has refused to set foot again 
in the country Germany has become. Even, ironically, 
Fritz Haber, whose production of nitrates from the 
air alone made the continuation of the War possible 
for Germany, has resigned his post, refusing to remain 
on the strength of his War-services when the rest of his 
Jewish colleagues have been driven from their chairs. 
And, meanwhile, in the universities, from which the 
ablest teachers have been expelled, the students have 
become a greater power than the faculty. They pronounce 
for or against a given professor, leaving his lectures in 
a body if they consider him to fall short of their own 
ideas of nationalism, 


In this worship of Germany, this infinitely wearisome 
invocation of terms like Aryan and Nordic, there is no 
true patriotism, no nationalism that is not perverted and 
distorted. In Germany’s great history there is much of 
which every German may be proud. But it is mainly 
what the new dictators of opinion are forgetting or 
discarding. Their Germany, the Germany of marching 
armies and baited Jews and a silenced opposition and a 
muzzled Press, is a throw-back to conditions which the 
civilized world has long outlived. Instead of marching 
with the times Germany has set her face to the past and 
severed herself thereby deliberately from nations whose 
eyes are on the future. Germans complain that English- 
men misunderstand the new Germany. The trouble may 
be that we understand her too well, and see better than 
so e Germans themselves where her new guides must 
inevitably lead her. It is not we who have changed, but 
Germany. Our convictions and ideals are what they 
were. The main signs of progress in the world in the past 
generation have been a growth of respect for the reason- 
able rights of the individual and a growth of belief in the 
inevitable interdependence of nations. Out of that our 
conception of the State is shaped. It has its relation to 
the individuals who compose it on the one hand, and on 
the other to States like itself with whom it seeks to live 
in harmony. In its citizens it recognizes the right to live 
their lives as they will and express their opinions as they 
choose so long as they do nothing thereby to infringe the 
reasonable rights of others. It aims at imposing no dead 
uniformity, recognizing that out of a peaceful clash of 
views truth and wisdom are most likely to emerge, and 
that to have both sides argued is as useful in polities as 
in a court of law. Over the widening field in which it 
co-operates with other States in a world in which no 
State can live alone its aim is, so far as may be possible 
without sacrifice of essentials, to seek its own good in the 
pursuit of the general good. 

On one side of the State stands the individual, on the 
other stands humanity as a whole. The State has its 
relation to both, and it is because of the relations 
being created in the Nazi Germany in each case that the 
Nazi Germany has inspired such general and _ profound 
distrust. Of the attitude of the German State towards 
the individual it is needless to say more. With all 
Socialist papers extinguished and the rest of the Press 
rigorously censored and the Government in command of 
the radio, the individual is not free so much as to think 
except as the Government dictates. He cannot form 
political judgements if he would, for the data are denied 
him. The attitude of Germany towards the world 
demands closer study. An utterly false antithesis has 
been proclaimed between nationalism and_ interna- 
tionalism. That contrast exists only if nationalism is 
made somethmg narrow and exclusive and provocative 
and defiant. It is for Germans to ask themselves of 
what species their nationalism is today. What bearing 
has it on war and peace ? Herr Hitler and his Ministers 
have declared repeatedly that they stand for peace. 
The assurance is welcome, but men who aim at 
peace must inculeate the spirit that engenders peace. 
Within Germany force has been given free rein. The 
Brown Army is supreme. The individual has been 
helpless against it, and it has been spectacularly exhibited 
in mass in the May Day parades. Can autocratic ruth- 
lessness rule at home and a spirit of restraint and com- 
promise prevail in relations with other States ? It is not 
surprising if other States gravely doubt it, particularly 
after what has been happening at Geneva, 
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There, if Herr Hitler’s emissary is concerned to know 
them, are the views that Nazi Germany has inspired out- 
side Germany. They spring not from prejudice against 
Germany or dislike of her, but from a deep appreciation 
of what Germany has contributed and could contribute 
to the world, and an anxious fear that all the world has 


admired in her is in danger, and that a new Germany 
exhibiting far less admirable qualities is taking 
shape. With a Germany whose gospel embraces free- 
dom for the individual and co-operation with States 
outside her the world will never be reluctant to clasp 
hands. 


Slavery: The Uncompleted Task 


NE hundred years ago next July Fewell Buxton was 
able to convey to his dying colleague, William 
Wilberforce, the welcome assurance that victory was 
about to crown their efforts—and on July 29th Wilber- 
force passed away, content in the knowledge that Britain 
was about to purge her dominions of the greatest stain in 
their history, and abolish slavery under the British Flag 
for ever. Wilberforce himself had carried the resolution 
against slave trading in 1807, with the help of Pitt, Fox 
and others, and it was not till later that he came round to 
Buxton’s view that the evil could only be stamped out 
by the emancipation of the slaves and the abolition of 
the status of slavery. 

One hundred and ten years ago next Monday a historic 
event was enacted in the House of Commons, for on 
May 15th, 1823, Thomas Fowell Buxton, the Member 
for Weymouth, handed to Mr. Speaker his challenging 
resolution ; 

“That the state of Slavery is repugnant to the principles of the 
British Constitution and the Christian religion. .. .” 

Buxton and his little band launched their resolution 
as an act of faith in a House of Commons overwhelmingly 
hostile to emancipation, and it was only ten years later, 
in 1833, that victory rewarded their faith and courage. 
The forces arrayed against them were tremendous. 
First there was the extent of the traflic in Europe, Africa, 
Asia, America, and the West Indies. During a period of 
250 years “‘ the Trade” had established machinery and 
vested interests in every European and American State. 
The highest personages in more than one country were 
involved. Crowned heads and royal princes drew large 
revenues from the traffic. Planters, merchants, even 
clergy and missionaries, had together invested millions 
of capital in it. If we accept the figure of an annual 
average of shipments of 40,000 slaves during the 250 
years of intensive shipping, the total shipments from 
Africa alone must have exceeded 9,000,000 slaves, and 
their value at say £40 a head would amount to over 
£350,000,000 (at present day values something like 
£1,500,000,000). Different shipping lines had _ built 
hundreds of craft only fit for the purpose of carrying 
slaves; thus the shippers were resolute opponents of 
Emancipation. Revenues for which Governments saw 
no alternative were derived from the system, and the 
Christian Chureh seemed, with a few exceptions, to 
acquiesce in, where it did not actually support, this 
gigantic evil. Parliament itself was inextricably involved, 
for it had created laws which permitted planters to 
flog their slaves to a maximum number of lashes, sufficient 
in thousands of cases to involve violent death, to brand 
with hot irons, to split noses, to lop off limbs; and, 
although planters committed hideous crimes (including 
murder) against the slaves, they were able to evade the 
laws of the Colony. Occasionally, a planter was sentenced 
for some appalling murder, but he would be released on 
petition, and given a public function to celebrate his 
release. 

It was against this deeply entrenched twofold crime of 
slave trading and slave owning, that the little band of less 
than a dozen hurled themselves. They included at first 
Granville Sharp, the Duke of Wallington (who supported 


abolition but opposed emancipation) and the Duke of 
Gloucester, Pitt and Fox, Wilberforce and Buxton, 
Sturge and Clarkson, and the missionaries Knibb and 
Smith. They changed the atmosphere of the House 
of Commons, they converted the nation, they saved the 
soul of England. In their moral stride they carried 
with them progressively large sections of the churches, 
and helped greatly to sustain an ever-growing spiritual 
revival. In August, 1833, the decrees were signed which 
set free 700,000 slaves on August Ist, 1834—and Parlia- 
ment voted a sum equal to nearly half the ordinary 
national revenue for the purpose—£20,000,000 out of 
its then total of just over £50,000,000. 

But the end the Abolitionists and Emancipators had 
in view was much more than mere British emancipation. 
They worked and hoped—more particularly Wilberforce 
and Castlereagh—for an international movement against 
slavery of every kind. They did not live to see these 
large hopes fulfilled. It is left to those who follow 
them today to carry to victory the world-wide effort to 
free all nations from the crime of owning and trading in 
human life as property. The task is no light one. 
Hight years after the British emancipation of 700,000 
slaves, the leading Christian nations still owned 6,397,000 
—apart altogether from the unknown numbers in 
Mahommedan and certain other States. Today it is 
computed that there are hardly less than 5,000,000 
persons held under various systems of ownership, and 
saleable as property. The same cruelties are still 
inflicted—with whips, branding-irons, shackles, chains 
and yokes. The same well-authenticated accounts are 
available of flogging, torture, amputation and murder. 
The same concomitants still obtain: slave raids, the 
slave gang, the overseas traflic, breeding for the market, 
open as well as private markets, for the sale of slaves. 
The scale is small by comparison with the conditions 
prevailing a century ago. But the system still survives. 
It is only a few months ago that one of the worst raids 
took place in British territory. It was a double raid, 
and covered a large area in the Sudan. There were 
probably 100 victims of this raid, including 50 children, 
who doubtless have long ago been disposed of in the 
markets. 

The appeal of these still enslaved millions—enslaved 
in the sense of being saleable like property and robbed 
of all control over their destinies—cannot find civilization 
deaf. It is necessary to declare once more that slave- 
owning, slave-trading and slave-raiding is a violation 
of every law human and divine and that wherever men 
and women are still in bondage they shall be set free. 
That declaration has in fact been made and that resolve 
taken, for the nations of the world have in fact pledged 
themselves to bring about “the total suppression of 
slavery in all its forms ” everywhere. Under the leader- 
ship of Great Britain a slavery convention was framed 
nine years ago, and has now been signed by over forty 
nations, including the United States, who have thereby 
committed themselves to the active prosecution of the 
tasks of abolition and emancipation. That is something, 
but it is recognized that more is needed. Conventions 
do not execute themselves, and lagging signatories need 
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to be kept up to their professions. The League of 
Nations Council is accordingly about to appoint seven 
persons with expert knowledge to watch the working 
of the Convention and advise the League on all matters 
connected with it. That again is something, but that 
still is not enough. It was the awakening of the national 
conscience in this country that made the abolition of 
slavery on British soil possible a century ago. What is 


needed today is an international conscience. It js, 
indeed, explicitly declared in League documents that the 
international convention and all the internationa} 
machinery created in connexion with it will fail to make 
emancipation a reality unless an ternational conscience 
can generate a force stronger than the tradition and the 
financial interests which keep slavery in being. That js 
the immediate—and still uncompleted—task. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


2 ee chances of Mr. Gandhi's surviving his twenty-one 

days’ fast seem on the face of it small. It is true that 
the Mahatma fasted for that period in 1924, in the hope 
(which was completely fulfilled) of bringing the Hindu- 
Muslim riots to an end. But on the twelfth day of that 
fast his life was despaired of, and the fact that he 
weathered the crisis can only be explained as a triumph 
of mind and twill over the flesh. And Mr. Gandhi is 
nine years older today than he was then. In spite of all 
that, I am impressed by the belief of Mr. C. F. Andrews, 
who: spent every day of the 1924 fast with his Indian 
friend, that this one will not end fatally. Mr. Gandhi, 
he points out, in spite of his increased years, is in distinctly 
better health than he was in 1924, when he was just 
recovering from a serious operation. Apart therefore 
from the possibility of some undisclosed weakness, of 
which signs have not been altogether lacking, the 
chances today are not less favourable than they were 
nine years ago. As to what the political effect of 
Mr. Gandhi's death would be in quarters which can be 
deseribed as neither pro-Gandhi nor anti-Gandhi, I find 
the view held that it would make relatively little 
impression. If the Mahatma had died in prison the 
case, of course, would have been very different. Even 
if he died now with his suspension-of-civil-disobedience 
olive-branch rather brusquely rejected by the Govern- 
ment I am disposed to think the effect would be greater 
than my Anglo-Indian friends suggest. 

* * * * 

Sir John Simon told the House of Commons he had 
spoken quite frankly to Dr. Rosenberg. So, evidently, 
did Lady Oxford, judging by her aceount in the 
News-Chronicle of her interview with Herr Hitler’s 
envoy. As to the ethics of the affair I say nothing. 
If, as is suggested in the German Press, Dr. Rosenberg 
was invited to a lady’s house and then without a word 
of warning found his conversation with her retailed in a 
daily paper the next morning, there might be a good 
deal to say. Even so it could be argued in extenuation 
that the interview consisted of much that Lady Oxford 
said to Dr. Rosenberg and very little of what 
Dr. Rosenberg said to Lady Oxford. And there is no 
law or custom to preclude any of us from publishing 
the impressive remarks we made ourselves in private 
conversation, if we can get anyone to print them—and 
even perhaps pay for them. And this at least may be 
added, that Lady Oxford said a great deal about 
present-day Germany that it is desirable for present-day 
Germany to read. It may be doubted whether 
Dr. Rosenberg heard any very different sentiments 
from any single person he talked to in London. 

* * * x 


Every poet, in my opinion, ought to do as Professor 
A. E. Housman has just done, and tell us how he wrote his 
poetry. The philosophers might avoid a lot of wasteful 
speculation if they had before them the actual evidence 
of all the poets as to how the thing was done. ‘ I know 
how this stuff came into existence,’ says Professor Hous- 
man, speaking of his own poems. It was “ less an active 


than a passive and involuntary process.” It would 
‘* flow into ” or ‘‘ bubble up ™ in his mind, “* with sudden 
and unaccountable emotion,” a line or.a stanza at a time, 
‘“* accompanied, not preceded, by a vague notion ” of the 
whole poem. This is near to the account which Words. 
worth gave of himself. It differs somewhat from that of 
Shelley, for whom the eestasy of the first impression was 
already like a ‘‘ fading ember * when he arrived at com- 
position, The process is poles asunder from that of Dante, 
for whom composition was a continuous and painful toil, 
Professor Housman does not quite satisfy me that, had he 
been willing to bring more pressure to bear on himself, he 
might not have forced to “ bubble up,” from that rich 
‘secretion’? within him, more than the two slender 
volumes, The Shropshire Lad and Last Poems, which he 
has been content to give to the world. 
* * * * 

I have seldom scen less excitement at a mass meeting 
in Hyde Park than appeared at the May demonstration 
organized by the Labour movement last Sunday. Every- 
thing was very orderly, even among the Communist 
elements which marched at the tail of some of the con- 
verging processions, and proceeded to hold rival meetings 
exhorting the workers to form a “‘ United Front ” against 
the common enemy. There was no emotion visible on 
the faces of the police at the *‘ Down with Trenchard,” 
cries, and one could not but notice that the Communist 
or I.L.P. boys and girls who shouted ** Down with Hitler ” 
seemed to be apeing the manners and gestures of the Nazis 
themselves. How obvious it is that Communists breed 
Fascists, and Fascists breed Communists. On the official 
Labour platforms, also, Mr. Lansbury and his friends were 
denouncing Fascism and the Trenchard Report— and, of 
course, the Government—in somewhat truculent terms. 
But no inflammatory effect from these orations seemed to 
reach the sedate working-class crowd that listened. 

* x * * 

I have been trying to puzzle out Lord Euctace Percy's 
suggestion that ‘‘ the increase in the number of families 
is due to the simple arithmetical fact that there are 
more women in the reproductive age-group than ever 
before.”” This looks interesting, but, after all, it takes 
two to make a family, one man and one woman. How 
does an increase in the number of women help if there 
are not enough men to go round—as there admittedly 
are not, there being close on two million more females 
than males in Great Britain at the 1931 census ? In those 
circumstances I should have thought the number of 
families would be determined primarily by the number 
of men available. Given a surplus of women it surely 
matters little whether the surplus amounts only to 2 or 
to a+y. Knowing Lord Eustace, I feel pretty sure 
there must be an answer to this, but I should be 
interested to know what it is. 

* * * * 

Diogenes’ daughter: ‘Colonel's widow will train 
gentlewoman in her world-famous kennel. Moderate 
terms. Live as family.” — The Times, May 6th. 

JANUS. 
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Tractarianism and the National Life 


By THe Rr. Rey. Bisuorp Knox. 


[An article on “The Oxford Movement: Our 
appeared in last 
T is not proposed in this article to discuss the Tracta- 
rian Movement in its spiritual aspects. Such a dis- 
cussion belongs rather to the religious Press. The Church 
of England is, however, a national institution existing 
for the religious and moral welfare of the Nation, and so 
yeacting favourably or unfavourably on the national life. 
Its functioning well or ill affects a far wider circle than 
the body of its immediate adherents. It is therefore 
legitimate to attempt a valuation of the Tractarian Move- 
ment from the national point of view, and to inquire 
whether its effect has been advantageous or not to that 
wide public which has a right to expect from the Church 
the advaneement of true religion and sound morality. 
Yor this purpose it will be convenient to distinguish 
three periods: (1) that of the original Movement from 
1830 to 1850 ; (2) that of the ritualistic agitation from 
1850 to 1900; (3) that of the Anglo-Catholic victory 
from 1900 to the present time. The dates are only 
approximate, but sufficiently accurate for our purpose. 
The period 1833 to 1850 was of exceptional im- 
portance, because England then held a European position 
unique in her own history. De Maistre, the pioneer of 
Ultramontanism in France, had declared that “in spite 
of a religion that is as palpably false as that the sun is 
shining, England is meant to lead the world into a new 
epoch that will be sacred in the minds of mankind.” 
France was smitten with acute Anglomania, and Ger- 
many also, though in a less degree. Europe was looking 
to England for guidance in a religious revival. It was an 
opportunity for religious service such as the Church of 
England never had before or since. At home, England 
Was passing into a new social order, and was crying out 
passionately for the reform of manifold abuses ; for final 
abolition of slavery ; for the cleansing of her statute-book 
from laws of barbaric savagery ; for rescue of her infants 
from exploitation of their labour by greedy manufac- 
turers ; for abolition of rotten boroughs and their twin 
sisters, ecclesiastical sinecures and pluralities, which 
allied the aristocracy with a clerical plutocracy ; for a 
national system of education. What contribution did 
the Oxford Movement make to this golden opportunity ? 
From Continental Protestantism it shrank as Brahmins 
shrink from the Untouchables. From the Roman Church 
it suffered a deadly wound. On English Liberalism and 
the whole Reform movement it looked with positive 
aversion, The ery of the devout Keble was for a power 
like that of Joshua *“‘ to backward move the waves of 
time.’ In the demand for reform he detected nothing 
but a symptom of National Apostasy. Schools and 
chapels of Dissenters were buildings which no devout 
Churchman should enter. The Church of England was 
in his eyes the only Church in the realm which had a 
right to be quite sure that it had the Lord’s Body to give 
to the people. This faith of his, shared by Newman and 
Pusey, was founded on the Apostolic Succession, the 
threefold order of Bishops, Priests and Deacons to which 
our Lord had committed the rule of the Church, and 
which Ile had set in authority over all Christendom. 
This, the earliest form of Tractarianism, was rudely 
shaken by Roman controversialists, who pointed out that 
the English claim to Apostolic Succession was_ less 
secure than the Roman, and her boast of Catholicity 
forfeited by separation from the chair of St. Peter. The 
Tractarians were driven back on expressing disapproval 
of that State interference with the Church which we 


Debt to the Tractarians,” by Lord Hugh Cecil, 
week's SPECTATOR. | 
know as the Reformation. They had to confess that the 
Church of England was “in bondage,” an “ erring 
spouse ” who must return with penitence to her old home. 
So the first step was taken in the direction of regarding 
the State as inimical to the Church, a position which 
was full of most serious consequences to national life. 
In the second period (1850 to 1900) this antagonism 
between Church and State was rapidly and acutely 
developed. The English conception of the relation 
between Church and State is to be found in the words of 
the Ordination service, which call upon the ordinand “so 
to minister the Doctrine and Sacraments, and the Dis- 
cipline of Christ, as the Lord hath commanded, and as 
this Church and Realm hath received the same.” It is 
there assumed that this Realm has faithfully accepted 
and set forth in its Book of Common Prayer, the Doctrine, 
Sacraments and Discipline of Christ. But the Tracta- 
rians; when challenged by Rome, resorted to an interpre- 
tation of the Prayer Book and XXXIX Articles which 
they called “ Catholic.” To Englishmen generally it 
seemed simply dishonest. This ‘‘ Catholic ” 
the clergy took on themselves, not by any common con- 
sent or recognized authority but as individuals, to 
restore what they called “ Catholic ” interpretation and 
practice. It was in vain that the Bishops pointed out 
to them that this “ licence was wholly incompatible with 
any uniformity of worship whatsoever, and at variance 
with the universal practice of the Catholic Church, which 
has never given to the ofliciating ministers of separate 
congregations any such large discretion in the selection 
of ritual observance.” (Episcopal Address, 1851.) 
The tenacity of the Ritualists to their “ Catholic ” 


innovations, resented by congregations, led to prosecu- 


section of 


tions, in which loyal Churehmen were put in the odious 
position of persecuting men for religious opinions. It is, 
however, an entire misrepresentation of fact to speak 
of this conflict as a conflict between Church and State. 
The ritualist clergy had no right to regard themselves as 
“the Church.” Whether we define the Church as the 
clergy, or as the clergy and devout laity, it was the 
Church of England as a body that opposed the auto- 
cratic innovations of the “ Catholic ~ clergy. It was the 
Church of England which refused to accept their claim 
to be representatives of the Church Catholic. It was the 
Church of England which strove to maintain the order of 
Doctrine, Sacraments and Discipline of Christ as received 
by the Church and Realm of England. There was much 
more at stake than the question of vestments, or lights or 
incense. It was the right of the English nation to order 
its worship according to the Word of God that was in 
dispute. The surrender of that right threatened the 
secularizing of the State, a matter of swpreme importance 
to national welfare. 

In the third period (1900 to the present date) an 
attempt to readjust relations between this Church and 
Parliament has been made by the Enabling Act. The 
value of this attempt has been tested with most un- 
satisfactory results. The Revised Prayer Book, declared 
by the Bishops, the Church Assembly and the Diocesan 
Conferences to be approved by these several assemblies and 
necessary for Church government was, under the condi- 
tions of the Enabling Act, rejected by Parliament. The 
rejection was due to alterations of the Prayer Book 
which appeared to Parliament to be inconsistent with 
the doctrine of Christ received by this Realm. The 
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consequence is that Bishops are found requiring of their 
clergy a solemn declaration that they will use the Prayer 
Book of 1662, and no other, while it is well known that 
the «lergy have. no intention of conforming to this de- 
claration, and that the Bishops will not enforce it. This 
position is plainly contra bonos mores: It leaves the 
Church under a cloud in a definite matter of not speaking 
the truth in most solemn declarations. The position is 
intolerable in the interests of plain morality. Steps are 
being taken to remedy it and to seek for the Church of 
England complete self-government. But will it be 
possible for a nation, Protestant at heart, to give to a 
National Church largely dominated by anti-Protestant 
influences complete self-government ? It seems, at all 
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events, more probable that the difficulty will be solved by 
severing the bonds which unite Church and State, and 
this rupture means the secularizing of the State. 

Without attempting to predict the consequences of 
such secularization, we are safe in saying that it is fap 
nearer to an act of National Apostasy than either the 
Reform Bill, or the attempt of Parliament to reform the 
Church, which Keble in his Assize Sermon designated ag 
National Apostasy. This Apostasy, inherent in the 
severance of Church and State, seems to be the goal to 
which the Tractarian Movement is inevitably directing 
the national life. Could any more formidable indictment 
be framed against that Movement from the viewpoint of 
national interests ? 


South Africa and the Native 


By Proressor W. M. MacmiLuan. 


ioe is the unanimity established in South Africa, 
and such the completeness of the reconciliation 
achieved between the two Generals who lead the hitherto 
opposing parties, that the results of next week’s General 
Election concern only a few individuals. The majority 
are already returned unopposed. The new alliance 
is perhaps not such a revolution as would appear on 
the face of it. Observers have long noted that in their 
essential conservatism there is little to choose between 
the Nationalists and the South African Party Oppo- 
sition. The emergence of Mr. Roos at a time of crisis 
as the leader of a rather radical group was really dis- 
concerting to both official parties, even if—perhaps 
because—it raised new hopes in the country at large. 
He has long been an idol, and an ardent if rather irrespon- 
sible champion, of the poor whites. He is in fact the 
natural leader of a White Labour group, predominantly 
Nationalist and Dutch, whereas the official Labour 
Party, British and trade unionist, has made no appeal 
to the country at large. This radicalism is strong meat 
for the ordinary Nationalist farmer, and some of his 
leaders were probably not sorry when Mr. Roos left 
politics for the bench in 1929. At the same time Mr. 
Roos is almost embarrassingly anti-black, and the S.A.P., 
which includes at least a handful of genuine Liberals, 
has also a very strong interest in what remains of the 
influence of the Cape Native vote. 

The final bargaining between parties seems to have 
raised the same issues as that with Mr. Roos—the 
Nationalists showing preoccupation with white interests, 
the S.A.P. a little less unaware of the circumstance, 
more obvious to outsiders, that the great majority’ of 
the inhabitants of South Africa are rightless Natives. 
As one inspired communiqué put it; “ the negotiations 
almost broke down over the Native question: but it 
was eventually decided that the economic position of 
the country was so serious that the Native Bills could 
stand over till some future date.” It seems as if in 
the end Generals Hertzog and Smuts felt it necessary 
to combine, not only to face the present emergency, 
but against Mr. Roos’s expression of new ideas of 
economic discontent disturbing to all the old 
interests. 

The terms of the Coalition agreement seem to make a 
fair division of political shadow and substance. The 
Nationalists are promised basic acceptance of their most 
cherished achievements—national independence, and the 
national flag—while the new Cabinet is also pledged to 
support “ white civilization,” and its chosen instrument 
the “‘ civilized labour policy.” The Opposition, however, 
take the key portfolios of the Interior (Home Office), 
Mines and Industries, and Justice. Though the Prime 


Minister, General Hertzog, may, as he told his con. 
stituents, have the whip-hand (“in the last resort,” he 
assured them, “the Premier rules ”)—yet the alliance 
may have merits if it only gives time for some calm 
thinking, as a change from rash action, about the position 
of the Natives. 

The essence of the “ Native Question” in South Africa 
can be put in two sentences. Things have drifted so far 
that there is devastating competition for unskilled employ- 
ment between the overflow from crowded Native 
“* Reserves ” and landless poor whites ; reform or remedy 
depends on an exclusively European Parliament domi- 
nated by the vote of the poor whites who have chief reason 
to fear wage-cutting black competition. In these condi- 
tions the Natives have some justification for believing 
that official ‘‘ Native policy ” seeks only, as one of their 
papers put it, to “ bolster up the Whites and depress the 
Blacks.” 

To any impartial observer it is obvious that, for what 
the existing inadequate Reserves are worth, they are 
sorely neglected ; consequently that, to relieve the pressure 
which is forcing Natives into the labour market, construe- 
tive efforts should be made to develop their resources. 
This was the view of the recent, predominantly National- 
ist, Native Economic Commission—though this Commis- 
sion is less helpful either about the financing of such 
development or about the homeless and helpless Natives, 
approaching two millions in number, residing on European 
farms. In either case it is hopelessly bad “ polities,’ 
though only elementary common sense, for any political 
party to press the remedy of enlarging the Reserves, 
since this would seem to necessitate the expropriation of 
white farmers. 

South African political circles, therefore, are in fact 
predominantly concerned about the Native Problem, not 
as a fundamental issue of economics and land, but rather 
because in the old Cape Colony something fewer than 
15,000 blacks still have votes, to balance about 900,000 
Europeans. The 15,000, it is contended, hold, or held, 
the balance in perhaps a dozen “ S.A.P.” seats, and this 
—according to Nationalists—‘ threatens white civiliza- 
tion.” I say advisedly “held”; for, foiled in a frontal 
attack on the Cape franchise, the late Government has 
cleverly circumvented it. While lowering the qualifica- 
tions for European males it has made the registration of 
Natives more difficult, and at the same time swamped the 
Native vote in doubtful constituencies by doubling the 
White vote—this being effected by the enfranchisement of 
European women. Thus fortified in their position, the 
European diehards can afford to “let the Native Bill 
stand over” and, failing the “ agreement ” postulated 


for any change, the new Government is likely to give the 
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Native question a rest. Even such respite will be real 
relief after the Nationalist Government’s long series of 
actively repressive measures. It is true that the “ civi- 
lized labour policy ” still stands—the device, that is, of 
displacing blacks by white labourers, subsidized in part 
by Native contributions to general revenue. Nor is there 
any promise to amend any of the bitterly resented Acts 
of the ast two Parliaments. But the liberal elements in 
the new Cabinet are probably strong enough to ease the 
downward pressure, and a good deal can be done by more 
sympathetic administration. 

It is possibly also to the good that the at least partial] 
eclipse of Mr. Roos weakens, if only temporarily, the 
most vociferous champions of whité labour. The 
§.A.P. moderates now come in to balance in some measure 
the definitely anti-Native prejudices of the old Nationalist- 
Labour “ pact,” and this at a time when, however slowly, 


enlightenment is spreading. -In-sundry places a growing 
number of Europeans are being forced by a better presen- 
tation of the facts to accept the Africans as human beings, 
with interests bound up with those of the country as a 
whole. Delay, therefore, gives a hope that General 
Hertzog’s Native Bills will be mellowed into something 
more liberal and statesmanlike. Last year, indeed, an 
eminent visitor to South Africa made the private comment 
that there was no hope for the repressed African till, 
like Irish and Indians, he “learnt to make himself a 
nuisance.” The last Government did its best to teach 
him that lesson. Even now, if better times come—good 


rains, and a return of the hitherto almost normal short- 
age of Native Labour—the blacks may learn to. make 
themselves felt sooner than most people expect. The 
better minds in the new Cabinet may, therefore, walk more 
warily and think ahead. 


The Protection of Wild Birds 


By Tue Rr. Hon. Eart Buxton. 


HE Bili for the Further Protection of British Wild 

Birds has now passed through all its stages in 

the House of Lords, where it was introduced by Lord 

Buckmaster (acting in close co-operation with Lord 

Howard of Penrith, who must be regarded as the real 

originator of the measure) and. its fortunes now rest 
with the House of Commons. 

The Bill passed its Second Reading without a 
division and was referred to a _ Select Committee, 
which gave it unanimous endorsement, and greatly 
improved it. For the rather complicated provisions 
of the original Bill has been substituted a single 
Clause, which prohibits any person from (a) taking 
any British wild bird named in the Schedule to 
the Bill, and (b) offering for sale, or having in his 
possession for sale, any bird named in the Schedule. 
The Schedule itself has been slightly extended, and 
includes the names of some hundred different birds. 
The Bill thus amended is simpler and therefore can be 
more effectively enforced than the original Bul. For 
example, as regards (a), if the netter were now to have 
in his possession not merely nets and decoys but also 
boxes or cages, the inference that he was committing 
an illegal act would be irresistible. As regards (b), the 
simple prohibition of the sale of certain specified birds 
in shops is easily capable of enforcement. 

The Select Committee called every witness who desired 
to give evidence ; and, finally amended the Bill with a 
view to meeting the main criticisms directed against it. 
In particular the import of the scheduled birds from abroad 
will be stopped, as well as the netting and selling of them 
at home; the clause prohibiting anyone from “ keeping 
in a cage any bird to which the Act applies ” has been 
dropped, and so has the sub-section prohibiting the 
exhibition of caged birds; while the proposal to give 
the Home Secretary power to extend the Schedule from 
time to time has been deleted. 

It will thus be seen that, apart from the question of 
principle, every objection, either Official or private, 
made against the original Bill, has been completely 
met. At the same time the main principle that British 
wild birds should be protected against being netted 
or sold is contained in the amended Bill. 

The Committee were satisfied from the evidence 
before them that the taking, the sale and the caging 
of British wild birds involves cruelty, suffering, injury 
and creat mortality. The mortality amongst the wild 
birds captured and caged, either at capture or within a 
few wecks after caging, was put by some witnesses as high 


as 50 per cent. One opponent of the Bill gave the 
mortality of linnets within three months of their capture 
as about 10 per cent., and that of goldfinches as about 
20 per cent. It is clear, therefore, that in any case 
the mortality is very heavy. 

The worst suffering and mortality occurs from the 
actual caging of these wild birds. No one wishes to 
lodge an indictment against those who keep such birds , 
in cages, for while no doubt there is in some. cases 
callousness or indifference, as a rule the owners do their 
best for them. But however humane the owners may 
intend to be, ignorance and circumstances often, as the 
evidence showed, inevitably lead to injury, suffering 
and mortality. Many who keep birds as_ pets 
know nothing of their habits, their proper feeding, 
their need for adequate water, and their sanitary 
and other requirements, while the cages are often too 
small. 

The Select Committee received much evidence on these 
points from witnesses who supported the Bill. On the 
other hand, Mr. House, representing the Bird Keepers’ 
Defence Association, indignantly denied that there was 
any cruelty involved in netting or in selling, or in keeping 
British wild birds in cages. Indeed, as regards “ Club 
Row,” he went so far as to say: ‘* The shops in what is 
styled Club Row may not be quite what one sees in Oxford 
Strect, or Regent Street, but they are managed in a 
manner which does not entail cruelty or suffering to the 
birds there displayed for sale”—a view which was 
certainly not endorsed by other witnesses. Another 
adverse witness declared there was no more hardship in 
‘aging a bird than “‘putting a dog on its lead.” 

Nevertheless, I am content to base our case on the 
evidence given by the opponents of the Bill, and especially 
that of Mr. House himself, and of Mr. George Frederick 
Crawford, the Editor of the Cage Bird Fancier. Mr. 
Crawford, who has persuaded the L.C.C. to institute 
classes among the children to teach them how to manage 
caged birds—an excellent move—said in his evidence : 
** | have been a bird fancier all my life and am still learn- 
ing.” Asked if among those wild birds owned by ignorant 
people there was very considerable mortality, he answered, 
* Yes.” 

Mr. House, asked whether there were not many 
inexpert keepers of birds, said: ‘‘ Experience teaches in 
all things, and when a man buys his first bird, it is quite 
possible that he does not know how to keep it properly, 
but he very soon learns, one may say, at the expense of the 
bird.” At the expense of the bird! 
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The following evidence by Mr. Crawford. is illuminat- 
ing : 

*\ Asked by me whether many of those who had not had the 
advantage of his advice were unconsciously treating their birds 
as they ought not to be treated, in reply, asked me: ‘If you 
purchase a linnet today, would you know how to cater for it ?’ 

‘Certainly not. I should probably put it in a cage and the 
wretched bird would probably die on my hands.” 

** And if you lost your first one and decided to try again and you 
lost that one, would you not begin to look round for the cause so 
as to try to prevent a further loss ?” 

‘Probably I should, but, meanwhile, two birds would have 
died.” “* Yes, and that is the cause of the mortality.” I.e., two 
chaffinches. done to death in order that a third may live, and 
considerable doubt about that.” 


And what does this “ mortality” mean? It means not 
only death to the victim, but previous and often pro- 
longed suffering, fear, neglect, injury, perhaps starvation. 
Unconscious cruelty, no doubt, but cruelty all the same. 
That is our case. 

One satisfactory and somewhat surprising fact emerged 
from the evidence. It appeared that, taking the caged 
birds as a whole, only a comparatively small number of 
them came under the category of British wild birds. 
For instanee, at the Crystal Palace Exhibition the other 
day, out of 4,080 birds exhibited, only 515 were British 
wild birds, of whom no fewer than 90 were goldfinches. As 
the goldfinch, with the exception of one or two Counties, 
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is protected throughout the whole of England -and the 
whole of the year, most or all of these birds, whether taken 
as young birds or netted, were illegally taken. Thus, out 
of some 4,000 birds exhibited, only about 400 or 10 per 
cent. were legitimate British wild birds. — It is difficult for 
anyone to make an accurate estimate, but as far as the 
evidence went, the percentage of caged British wild birds 
to the other classes of birds unaffected by the Bill 
would appear to amount to 10 to 13 per cent. or under, 
It appears also from the evidence that many of these 
wild birds are kept by those who keep other species as 
well. To these the prohibition of British wild birds would 
be no real hardship, as canaries, budgerigars and birds of 
a similar character could be substituted for them. — Of the 
small. margin remaining, a considerable number would 
undoubtedly do the same ; and the cage life of an ordinary 
canary is much longer than that of the adult linnet or 
chaflinch. Thus the hardship, if it be a hardship, of the 
prohibition of caged British wild birds would be limited to 
a very small number of persons. We may claim, there- 
fore, I think, that this Bill when passed into law will have 
conferred the maximum of protection to British wild 
birds with the minimum of interference with the 
keepers of caged birds, 


The Old Music-School 


By A. L. Rowse. 


OR this carly hour of the summer afternoon, a 
magic quiet has descended upon the stilled and 
sleepy room. Like Matthew Arnold, of whom I think, 
perambulating the class-room, reading poems out of a 
book while the scholars are bent over their examination 
task; like Yeats, an old grey-haired senator walking 
up and down between the benches where the school- 
children are congregated, watching; so I sit here at 
the long table in the music-school, alone with all the 
desks and faces. 

Outside, the enchantment of the bells of Oxford in 
summer has fallen upon the streets and green gardens 
of the city. All we that pass are borne down beneath 
the sounding waters. Time's tide sweeps by; no less 
inevitably, more felt, for the illusion given that this 
one moment is eternal. The noises of the city are 
caught up and cherished and given beauty, as if they 
too should not perish; the horn of a passing car, 
bringing back the snowy squares of Munich one February 
night; the quick ring of a bicyele; the rich * gulge- 
gulge ”’ of sparrows in the eaves, that I shall ever 
associate with school on hot summer afternoons from 
childhood. But above all, the beils; fragile but 
immutable;  clocuent of what victories, what past 
devotions ; quintessence of all that remains when we 
are gone out of the lovely world. 

And all around the room there are the pale faces of 
the dead men who were here before us, looking out from 
their picture-frames ; all of them looking down upon 
me with concentrated gaze, as if in accusation that 
there are others who have come and taken their familiar 
places. 

There is Matthew Lock, a beautiful face, dark and 
oval, with high arched brows that are ever so little 
haughty. He scems not jealous that I am here, but 
looks with surprise that he has vanished out of the 
world. He looks not dead, but with loving patient 
eyes with the consciousness of sorrow in their hazel lights, 
looking a little away from us, as if observant of all 
that passes, yet greeting rather some friend whom we, 
outside his time and state, cannot see. 


Two dark soured faces of the seventeenth century 
peer direct from the canvases at me: Christopher 
Simpson and Thomas Blagrave. Who werc they, I 
wonder ? The one a narrow wizened little man, Puritan 
and sober-sides, a little like Governor Winthrop, with 
neat tassels at the throat, drawing together the pointed 
collar. The other jaundiced, supercilious, puffy about 
the eyes; a pertinaceous, a perhaps unsuccessful 
University politician. 

Here is William Gregory, iron-grey. with grey suspicious 
eyes and eyebrows puckered. But of what is he so suspi- 
cious ? He has his hand upon his heart. One imagines 
him to have been a high-stomached man, perhaps purse- 
proud. There in the dark of the corner is Orlando Gibbons 
in his flowered satin gown, And then the delightful 
Henry Lawes : 

‘* Harry whose tuneful and well measur’d Song 

First taught our English Musick how to span 

Words with just note and accent.” 
He looks jovial enough, though with a querulous upward 
turn of the eye-brow ; in his hand, a scroll of music fora 
Canon a tre voci; Regi Regis, Regi Regis, Reguim arcana 
cano. How devoted they were to the fatal Stuarts, these 
musicians ; some of them, masters of the King’s music, 
ate the bread of exile ; others, when the call came, entered 
the field, like William Lawes, whose portrait too is here, 
looking so much younger than his brother whose elder he 
was ; for death came early upon him in the field, and left 
him for ever young. When he was killed, in the time 
of the Civil War, the King, it is said, had a particular 
mourning for him when dead. whom he loved when living 
and commonly called “the Father of Musick.’ There 
he is, so sombre and dusky in the shadow of the sweeping 
Stuart hat. one can hardly make him out ; only an angle 
of the lace collar, slashed sleeves, the canvas darkened by 


age. 


In the centre there is the best portrait of them all: a 
brilliant Elizabethan picture of John Bull, the Court 
musician, as bright now as the day it was painted. The 
portrait says, anno aetatis suae 27; in the year 1589. 
There he is, as if time had stayed him just at my time of 
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life; had laid a finger upon him, and stilled the tide of 
the ceaseless unchanging waters; and there h2 is, a 
youthful Elizabethan face, long and ridged, auburn hair 
and candid narrow brow, neat sparse beard and delicate 
lined lips, But the main feature of the face, the cold grey 
eyes, full of the awareness of death. He looks so still ; 
changeless amid all that changes. He must have charmed 
his contemporaries and been beloved by them. The 
painter, painting hina in the year after the Armada, in- 
scribed around the finished picture ; 


* The Bull by force 
In field doth raigne 
But Bull by skill 
Good Will doth gaine.”’ 


Dr. Burney is there too; and Dr. Croft: good stout 
eighteenth-century faces, more content, something more 


Nach dem 


[VoN EINEM DEUTSCHEN 


N diesem Raum soll von dem berichtet werden, was 
man in Deutschland spricht. In Deutschland spricht 
man gegenwartig nur von Politik. Das Denken des 
ganzen deutschen Volkes ist fast ausschliesslich von 
politischen Sorgen und Hoffnungen ausgefuellt. So 
muss erneut in diesen Zeilen die Politik ein Echo finden. 
Das Fest des 1. Mai war fuer die Nationalsozialisten 
ein ganz ungeheuerer Erfolg. Wer das verstehen will, 
muss des Umstands eingedenk sein, dass das 6ffentliche 
Leben Deutschlands in den letzten 14 Jahren an Feiern 
mit nationalem Schwung arm war. Die Weimarer 
Republik hatte nicht verstanden, dem Sehnen der 
Massen nach Symbolik, nach der Anknuepfung an 
nationale Traditionen und nach Wegweisung auf hohe 
idealistische Ziele hin Nahrung zu geben. Sie war 
fast nur in Alltag gehuellt, und da der Alltag grau und 
duester war, so kam in ihr das_ triebhafte Beduerfnis 
der Massen nach Weihestimmung nicht auf seine Kosten, 
das ueberall in gluecklicheren Liindern Pflege findet. 
Die Nationalsozialisten haben mit bewundernswertem 
Geschick schon in den langen Jahren ihrer Opposition 
ihre ganze Propaganda so aufgebaut, dass sie diesem 
Mangel Abhilfe gaben. Ob sie staatsmiinnische Talente 
hervorbringen werden, werden sie erst noch zeigen muessen, 
aber dass sie Meister in der Behandlung der Massenpsyche 
sind, haben sie bereits nur zu oft erwiesen. 

Ausserhalb Deutschlands wird darauf hingewiesen, 
dass die deutsche Presse nicht frei sei, und so wird, wenn 
die deutschen Zeitungen in den Jubel des 1. Mai mit- 
hineingerissen wurden, die Erklirung gegeben, die 
Berichterstatter und Redakteure hiitten ganz einfach 
nicht anders schreiben koennen. Wer so urteilt, erfasst 
die deutsche Situation nicht richtig. Briefe, die von 
deutschen Menschen kommen und die sicherlich nicht 
unter irgendwelechem Diktat aufgesetzt wurden, lassen 
die gleiche Begeisterung erkennen. Die Willigkeit der 
deutschen Massen, den Jubelt6énen, die von oben her 
ausgestossen werden, zu folgen, ist nicht verwunderlich. 
Denn ganz abgesehen von der meisterlichen Regie, auf 
die sich Leute wie Dr. Goebbels verstehen, zeigen dic 
Fuehrer der Bewegung dem Volke auch ganz grosse 
Perspektiven, Perspektiven, die in lichten Héhen zu 
liegen scheinen. In seiner grossen Rede auf dem Tempel- 
hofer Feld am Abend des 1. Mai hat Adolf Hitler vor 
einer Million Menschen gesagt : ‘* Wir wollen fuer Jahr- 
hunderte, die nach uns kommen, die Voraussetzungen 
fuer die geistige Verwirrung beseitigen. Kopf- und 
Handarbeiter duerfen nicht gegencinander  arbeiten. 
Wir werden in diesem Jahre zum ersten Mal diesen 
grossen ethischen Gedanken in die Wirklichkeit ueber- 


- fuehren, und wir wissen, dass, wenn erst einmal vierzig 







placid ; certainly less pathetic, less remote, but no less 
protestant against the ravages of time. 
Last of all, among all these musicians, one who was both 


and prided himself upon _ his 
mastery of the twin arts. For he has painted himself as 
an artist, holding brush and palette; and on the table 
by him he has a roll of music, inscribed in a clear and 
lovely Caroline hand, “* Canon a 8 in ye 5th and 6th.” 
There are the notes, in an old notation, hard to follow : 
and with the words :—But the words express the universal 
theme, they say in the accent of their time what all these 
dead men if they had voices would say from the dark 
‘ANVASES ; 


musician and painter ; 


* Thus, thus, at last wee must 
Reduced be 
To naked boanes and dust.” 


Festrausch 


JIKORRESPONDENTEN. | 

Jahre vergangen sind, das Wort Arbeit und Handarbeit 
dann fuer die Millionen Menschen genau dieselbe Sinnes- 
wandlung hervorgerufen haben wird, wie einst Millionen 
Menschen den Landsknecht vergessen haben und den 
deutschen Soldaten an seine Stelle setzten.” Fuer 
ein Volk, das im jahrelangen Ringen der Klassen und 
int wirren Kampfe der Parteien innen- und aussenpolitisch 
ohnmichtig geworden ist, fuer ein Volk, das in seiner 
furchtbar schweren Not heissen Durst nach zielbewussten 
Fuehrerworten empfindet, sind solehe Ausfuehrungen, 
zumal wenn sie in die bengalische Beleuchtung einer 
grossen nationalen Feier gestellt werden, in der Tat ein 
unerhért starker Werberuf. 

Nach dem 1. Mai kam am folgenden Tage die brutale 
Vergewaltigung der sozialistischen Gewerkschaften. Der 
Hammer zerschlug eine grosse Organisation, die in 
Deutschland sehr viel Macht besessen hatte und in der 
Weimarer Republik ein starker Faktor der Ordnung 
gewesen war. Aber wihrend noch der Hammerschlag 
herniedersauste, klangen auch dieses Mal versdhnliche 
Tone: “ Wir haben noch nicht das ganze deutsche 
Volk, Dich Arbeiter haben wir noch nicht hundert- 
prozentig. Und gerade Dich wollen wir, wir lassen Dich 
nicht, bis Du in aufrichtiger Erkenntnis restlos zu uns 
stehst. Du sollst auch von den letzten marxistischen 
Fesseln befreit werden, damit Du den Weg zu Deinem 
Volke findest. Das wissen wir: Ohne den deutschen 
Arbeiter gibt es kein deutsches Volk.” So rief Herr 
Ley, der Leiter des nationalsozialistischen Fraktions- 
komitees, in die Arbeiterschaft in dem Augenblick, als 
er ihrer bisherigen berufsstiindischen Organisation den 
Garaus machte. 

Doch nun ist es wirklich aus mit den Feiern. Jetzt 
stehen die Probleme vor der Tuer, sie lassen sich nicht 


mehr abweisen. Vor allem ist es die aussenpolitische 


Lage, die den Fuehrern der Regierungspartei Sorge 
machen muss. Die deutsche Presse schreibt wenig 


davon, aber es hat sich gezcigt, dass im Ausland sehr 


viel Porzellan zerschlagen worden ist. Der National. 
sozialismus ist der Welt bisher nur von seiner wild- 


fanatischen, aber nicht von seiner verstindigen Seite 
her sichtbar geworden. Emissiire des Herrn Hitler 
sind deshalb zu Nationen geeilt, auf deren freundschaft- 
liches Verstiindnis es Deutschland ankommen muss. In 
seiner Festrede am 1. Mai hat Adolf Hitler u.a. auch 
beteuert: ‘ Wir wollen den Frieden, aber die Welt 
draussen will unser Recht zum Leben und zum Schutz 
der Heimat nicht anerkennen. Wenn die Welt gegen 
uns steht, dann muessen wir umsomehr zu einer Einheit 
werden.” Aus diesen trutzig klingenden Worten sprach 
deutlich das Gefuchl der Vereinsamung, das die deutsche 
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Politik heute beherrscht. Es mag noch nicht in die 
tobenden Massen der Nationalsozialisten hineingedrungen 
sein, aber es hat sich in Deutschland tief in das Herz 
aller denkenden Menschen hineingebohrt, und somit 
wird es erst recht von den Leitern der deutschen Staats- 
geschicke geteilt. In den kommenden Wochen wird sich 
das deutsche Denken fraglos wieder stirker nach aussen 
richten. 


Correspondence 


A Letter from China 
[To the Editor of Tur: SpecTaTor.] 


‘ > 


Sir,—We hear a good deal about the ‘‘ chaos” in China. 
It is well to be clear about this. China is not an orderly 
country in the sense we usually give to that word. Things 
are not in the habit of happening there along reasoned lines 
or on a preconceived plan, but there is order in the country, 
all the same, as there is order in the human body—the order 
of life, which ‘often evades reason, which defies our rational 
ideas, but which has maintained the existence of this people 
for thousands of years. But even in the strict sense of the word 
“order” it is not true to say that it does not exist in China. 
One can move about, if not in the interior at any rate in ali 
the maritime provinces, perfectly peacefully and without 
the smallest risk. Banditry has been exaggerated out of all 
comparison by hostile propaganda. China is disorganized 
in relation to the modern and western definition of the word, 
but it is no more chaotic than Europe was in past ages. In 
fact, since the check of the last great attempt by the warring 
generals to overthrow the régime—a check due largely to 
the loyalty the young Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang then 
displayed towards the Kuomintang—the internal situation 
has tended to stabilize itself. The rivalries of groups and 
parties, without disappearing completely, have assumed a 
less violent form. Under the direction of the very remarkable 
Minister of Finance, Mr. T. V. Soong, the brother-in-law 
of General Chiang Kai-chek, the financial situation was 
also tending to improve, with all that implies of potentialities 
for the material reconstruction of the country. It was just 
at this moment, by no means by accident, that the aggression 
of Japan took place. 

It is explained in part by the anger of the Japanese against 
Chang Hsueh-liang, by reason of the assistance he had given to 
the Nanking Government, and in part by the fear of seeing 
this process of consolidation develop, increase and contribute 
rapidly to the resuscitation of China. To punish Chang 
Hsueh-liang and check this progress were the two main 
objects of the Manchurian operation in the eyes of the Japanese. 
And it must be admitted that they have achieved both of these 
objectives up to a certain point. Europeans in Shanghai, 
most of whom know China about as well as they know the 
moon, and who have been wrong for years in every prediction 
they have made, declared in a unanimous chorus, ‘“ You 
will see. There are rumbles of discontent in Peking. The 
northerners will never consent to be governed by the 
southerners. They are furious. They insist on making peace 
with Japan. You will see big developments happening 
there.” Well, I went to Peking and I observed that most people 
were very glad to be rid of their young Marshal, who had 
succeeded in making himself unpopular everywhere. They had 
no objection to being governed by the South, for they were 
well accustomed to it. Even under the Empire the familiar 
examination system produced almost wholly officials from the 
South. In fact there is no more desire for peace with Japan 
in the North than in any other part of the country. It is true 
that on one point the Japanese have achieved their aim : 
Chang Hsueh-liang has left the country. Tokyo is eager to 
explain that this event opened the way to an understanding 
and direct negotiations. I can testify that that is by no 
means the interpretation China puts on it. If I am not 
mistaken, the Japanese, while they have achieved the de- 
parture of their adversary, have missed completely the 
political consequences they looked for from it. 

In most countries today the most serious anxieties which 
assail the Governments are financial. China forms no excep- 
tion to that rule. In a country where everything is still wait- 
ing to be constructed—-roads, railways, hospitals, schools— 
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where the armies are a voracious canker even in time of peace, 
and where the day-to-day administration has still to be 
carried on with taxes which are not collected and for 
whose collection no machinery exists, it can well be 
imagined that the financial problem is harrowing. In this 
connexion the occupation of Manchuria is for China a graye 
catastrophe. The Chinese, who are a phlegmatic and essen. 
tially patriotic people, and have been accustomed to reckon in 
terms of millenia, are not much disturbed at bottom over the 
ultimate loss of Manchuria. They are convinced that some 
day or other it will come back to them. Many think it wil] 
come back richer and with the Japanese completely “ sinified » 
by their surroundings. Some believe that sooner or later the 
whole of Japan will be “sinified.”’” That is what explains the 
remarkable imperturbability you constantly come on, which 
looks like, what it by no means is, indifference to the interests 
of the country. 

If, then, the loss of Manchuria were merely a political cata. 
strophe many Chinese would bear the blow philosophically, 
but it is also a financial catastrophe. That is, if not the graver 
of the two evils at any rate the more immediate, for virtually 
China’s only resources are the customs and salt gabelle reve. 
nues, which the Japanese have seized. The loss of the pro- 
sperous province of Manchuria makes an enormous hole in the 
Chinese budget, and that at the very moment when war 
exigencies involve fresh expenses. China has always had an 
army disproportionate to its need and still more dispropor- 
tionate to the services that army is in a position to render, 
But the army, though it costs too much, does not in fact cost 
very much, because the soldiers are miserably fed, indifferently 
fitted out, hardly ever paid and almost devoid of tech- 
nical equipment. The lesson of recent events for the govern- 
ment has been that you cannot make war on Japan with a 
force of this kind. Contrary to the common belief, the Chinese 
soldier isa goodfighter. And heisbrave. He gave proofof that 
last year at Shanghai, and again now in the gallant defence he 
is making of the passes of the Great Wall. With cold steel, 
in hand-to-hand fighting, he is invincible and the Japanese 
dread that form of warfare. That, after all, is not surprising 
when the light price of human life here is borne in mind. 


But you cannot fight all the time with cold steel. In face 
of an enemy with modern equipment you can rarely do it at 
all. And the Chinese Government should understand that if it 
does not want simply to send its troops to the slaughter- 
house, if its resistance is to be something more than a mere 
incitement to Japan to push further, it is vitally necessary to 
equip its army with, at any rate, the most essential weapons. 
That demands time and money. In regard to time it is esti- 
mated that at least three months are needed to provide proper 
equipment for the front that covers Peking and Tientsin. It 
would need more for protecting Charhar adequately. In 
other words, if the Japanese press their advance rapidly China 
will find itself once more in a state of utter inferiority. But 
time is working for China,and it may be that the fact that 
Japan has to solve a series of delicate diplomatic problems 
before plunging head down into the Peking plain will give 
China the time to equip herself. 

There remains the financial problem, and very grave it is. 
It seems as if it could only be solved in one of two ways, each 
of them deplorable—either by putting a stop to internal recon- 
struction or by contracting new loans. If it is remembered 
that China has in her service an army of foreign experts, most 
of them of the highest technical competence, and that all of 
them are pressing on her urgent improvements in her economic 
equipment, it may be imagined what a sacrifice the stoppage 
of all this enterprise would mean. China, in fact, is in the most 
tragic of vicious circles. If she does not develop her economi¢ 
equipment she will never be able to escape from her present 
difficulties. She needs roads to carry order over the country; 
to enable her to raise taxes, to bring recalcitrant governors to 
heel. She needs schools to produce a class capable of govern- 
ing in the future and a people capable of understanding its 
interests, and so forth. With all that so urgent, can she abat- 
don it to concentrate her miserable resources on a hopeless 
struggle ? Chinese statesmen find that question hard to 
answer, as one can well understand. But the alternative is to 
contract new loans for unproductive purposes, in other words 
to do exactly what all the financial experts denounce, 1 
burden this country with a debt which in the end it will find 
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jnsupportable, to handicap in other ways, but no less surely, 
the economic restoration of the nation. 

Such is the dilemma with which the Japanese are confront- 
ing China, and it may be asked, Is there really no way out ? 
For my part I see only one; that is to bring into play in 
China’s favour that Treaty of Financial Assistance which the 
League of Nations has drawn up in view of precisely such a 
case as this. It is the duty of the League immediately on the 
Assembly’s adoption of its report to take the logical steps. 
It is not only its duty but its primary interest to apply its 
own Covenant, which is the only guarartee of the existing 
order and of peace in Europe. If a country which accepts the 
League’s report is attacked by a country which does not 
accept it, that means war against all the members of the 
League. The text is on record and it is categorical. If it is 
admitted that the League could hardly declare economic 
sanctions against Japan without running a great risk of mili- 
tary complications, if it is admitted, on the other hand, that the 
League must do something, one is compelled to ask whether the 
best line of action would not, in the last resort, be to give 
China assistance, to come to her help by putting her in a 
position to purchase the means for her defence. This would 
seem to be all the more in the interest of the world generally, 
because if things are allowed to drift as they are drifting, the 
inevitable result will be, on the one hand, to plunge China back 
into the chaos from which she is struggling to emerge, that is 
to say, to sacrifice whatever remains of this market for 
European products, and, on the other hand, to nationalize and 
militarize fundamentally the Chinese mind, which will model 
itself on Japan, and cut itself off finally from all pacific 
influences. Thus the alternative seems to me to be for China 
either to stop the work of reconstruction or to borrow. For 
the world the choice is between helping China and losing her, 
both as element of economic prosperity and as element of 
pacific equilibrium.—I am, Sir, &c., WILLIAM Martin, 


Shanghai, April. 
Att 


Sculpture: Primitive and Neo-Primitive 


Tur Lefevre Galleries are providing London for the first time 
with an opportunity of obtaining a general ‘survey of African 
sculpture. The exhibition, which covers the whole field of 
this curious and captivating art, is made the more interesting 
by the efficiency of the catalogue, which indicates the districts 
from which the different pieces come, and so enables the 
visitor to form an idea not only of the ‘general qualities of 
African sculpture, but of the different forms which it assumed 
in the hands of different races. 

African sculpture has exerted a fundamental influence on 
almost all the most vital art of the last twenty-five years. Its 
value to artists has been that it has revealed the possibilities 
of a convention relying less on exact imitation and more on 
the value of shapes than has been usual in European art since 
Giotto. In fact these African sculptors seem never to have 
thought of art, as we instinctively conceive it, as an imitation 
ofnature. Their art was mainly subservient to their religion 
and their function was to convey to the spectator a particular 
emotion connected with this religion. ‘There was no reason 
for them to think that these emotions could be best conveyed 
by strictly imitative statues, and they were consequently 
free to work in an idiom, naturalistically speaking, far freer 
than that imposed by convention on European sculptors. 

They were therefore at liberty to alter the proportions or 
shape of those parts of the human figure which they found 
imcompatible with their own formal conventions, and the 
result is that we often find legs reduced to the length of the 
head, and inconvenient features of the face, such as the eyes, 
simply ignored. In this matter they seem also to have had the 
advantage of being free from certain associations which we 
connect with different parts of the body—the nobility of a high 
forehead, the liveliness of the eyes. They were therefore able 
to reduce the head to whatever shape seemed to them con- 
Venient and we can see the advantages of this freedom in 
such a statue as the so-called Pahouin Venus (77), in which the 
mask is a simple concave surface, leading down from a domed 
forehead by exaggerated planes above the eyes. The nose is 
Teduced to a mere excrescence from this surface, the mouth 
and eyes to markings on it, and the chin is altogether abolished. 
The forehead may suggest to us water on the brain, but this 
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is a purely sentimental disadvantage. This head is also a 
splendid example of the power of these African artists to con- 
ceive forms directly in the round, not in linear terms of profile 
and full-face view. 

The Venus is typical of the style favoured in Gabun and 
the artists of the Ivory Coast, the other district conspicuously 
well represented in this exhibition, excelled in a different 
genre, namely the mask. The three splendid examples of 
this form (10, 12 and 13) show the power of African artists in 
a different kind of abstraction. In them nature is reduced to 
a pattern in low relief of the most exquisite beauty, the qualities 
of which are heightened by the perfection of the execution. 
Unlike the figures in the round these are purely linear in 
conception. The outline of the face is reduced to the purest 
oval, the emphasized eyebrows are sweeping curves, doubled 
by the lines of the eyelids and ending in the fine, elongated 
nose. Certain sculptors of the Congo carried this emphasis 
on the linear element even further and reduced their figures 
to almost purely geometrical patterns (80 and 81). 

By a happy coincidence the Leicester Galleries are present- 
ing a group of Mr. Epstein’s recent work, and thereby pro- 
viding an opportunity of comparing his sculpture with his 
acknowledged models, African statues. In his portrait 
busts Mr. Epstein has happily translated into terms of clay 
the power of thinking of forms immediately in three dimen- 
sions which the Africans applied so brilliantly to their wood- 
carvings. In fact the reduction of the mask to a negroid 
form tends almost to be monotonous in these busts and Mr. 
Epstein is at his best in a work such as the portrait of Mr. 
Basil Burton (1),in which he has allowed himself to compose 
a variation on this almost over-familiar theme. The debt 
to African sculpture is even more evident in the big stone 
carving, Primeval Gods (23), but, if Mr. Epstein has happily 
followed his models in the reduction of nature to its simplest 
forms, he has been less successful in imitating their gift for 
pattern. The head and pose of his god are impressive, but 
the lack of relation between it and the two smaller figures 
entirely spoils the effect of the whole design. 

ANTHONY Biunv. 


Music 


“ The Ring ” at Covent Garden 


THE most remarkable thing about this year’s Ring has been 
the dawning of intelligence in the audience, which, during the 
first act of Walkiire, unexpectedly awoke to the fact that Dr. 
Heger is a great Wagnerian conductor. He has been on view 
now for a number of years without arousing enthusiasm, and 
this belated recognition is doubtless due to the fact that he at 
last has an orchestra competent to do his bidding. With the 
magnificent casts annually assembled, Covent Garden ought 
always to house the finest performances in the world. Hitherto 
bad staging and an orchestra which libelled every conductor 
who waved a baton in its neighbourhood have prevented this ; 
but this year the new London Philharmonic was, apart from 
the horns, good ; and there was also a mild intelligence behind 
the stage lighting. It has been, in short, the finest Ring for 
many years. There is no conductor who makes more of a 
unity ofitthan Dr. Heger, none who'seems so completely to view 
the whole tetralogy through Wagner's eyes. One is a little shy 
in these days about talking of its philosophical content ; but 
for better or for worse Wagner stressed that aspect of it, and 
it is the conductor’s job to realize the composer’s intentions. 
The whole conception is a monument built of ten thousand 
interlocking pieces, and never once does Dr. Heger for mere- 
tricious effect twist any fragment out of shape. 

Of the singers, Schorr, is still the incarnation of Wagner's 
highest-flown hopes, delivering the’most angular of Wotan’s 
passages with easy and unchecked flow. This year in the 
second act of Walkiire and the third of Siegfried he sang as I 
have never heard him sing before, his never-failing intelligence 
and sensibility supplemented by an increased volume of tone. 
It is probably Schorr who is unwittingly responsible for the 
muddie-headed remarks one hears about Melchior. People 
surprised to find that Wagner is amenable to bel canto ask it of 
Siegfried, failing to realize that his music lies quite differently 
for the voice. When Melchior has the chance to sing he seizes 
it, and his mezzo voce is beautiful ; but it is the nature of the 
character to shout and halloo with vigour, and this Melchior 
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does with considerable art. He is not much of an actor even 
now, but a great deal is expressed by vocal inflection. 

Leider is still unapproachable as Briinnhilde. Any fool 
can call attention to the occasional difficulties she has with 
her higher notes; but more than the ability to tell sharp 
from flat is required if her exquisite musicianship is to be 
properly appreciated. Her subtlety of shading and command 
of dramatic colour are marvellous, and in the quieter moments 
she can never be surpassed—who can forget the brooding 
compassion of her “* Ich weiss alles’ in the closing scene of 
Gotterdimmerung ? Briinnhilde is a very real person in 
Leider’s hands. Instinct in all her utterance and movement 
is the pride of breeding. She conveys an impression of 
aloofness from the ways of the world, which serves to 
emphasize her tender affection for Wotan, her passionate 
love for Siegfried. When Siegfried is lost to her, Briinnhilde 
is already dead. The combination of profound feeling and 
perfect finish which is manifest in all her performances is 
deeply satisfying. 

Olszewska’s Fricka and Lehmann’s Sieglinde have always 
received their due. Olszewska is that rare phenomenon, a 
contralto with a single voice instead of the usual two; and 
what a voice! As Fricka she is statuesque; she invests a 
part with a righteous dignity which it often lacks. In the 
second act of JValkiire Lehmann repeated what is probably 
the finest passage of dramatic singing to be heard anywhere ; 
and one wonders how a voice of so soft and caressing a texture 
can stand it and survive. Siegmund was Fritz Wolff—also 
a Classic Loge in Rheingold—greatly improved, and realizing 
the lyrical beauty of his part. He should make an excellent 
Parsifal. 

For the rest, we had the inspired Alberich of Habich; a 
new Mime in Herr Fleischner, who has a splendid voice, but, 
I think, a slightly faulty conception of the character; and 
the massive Helgers again miscast as Hagen. Impressive as 
King Mark in Tristan, perfect as the garrulous, love-lorn 
giant in Rheingold, he could by no stretch of the imagination 
be the son of Alberich—unless a viper may spawn a 
St. Bernard puppy! Nevertheless the missing sense of the 
sinister during the supernatural colloquy between son and 
ghostly father was made up for by the tremendous resonance 
of his call to the vassals. Of the English contingent the 
less said the better. Norman Allin alone lived up to the 
Continental standard. The rest were poor, and Odette de 
Foras as Gutrune, vacant and shrill, was no fit companion 
for the quietly distinguished Gunther of Janssen. 

Epwarpb CRANKSHAW. 


The Florence Festival 

Tur city of Florence has set an example to all organizers 
of festivals in its Maggio Musicale Fiorentino. The celebre- 
tions, which were begun in April and will continue unt'l 
early June, have been arranged in such a way as to catch 
visitors and to hold them. So many delightful things are 
to be seen and heard that musicians and others will find 
the city even more dangerously alluring than before. With 
the co-operation of the Italian Government, facilities for 
travelling, for residence and for sight-seeing have been so 
arranged that holiday-makers from almost every country are 
being compelled to come in. 

In addition to the ordinary tourists, Florence has attracted 
a distinguished assembly of critics, composers and. men of the 
theatre. They arrived towards the end of April to take 
part in the International Congress of Music, which was the 
first event of its kind and the corner-stone of the Maggio 
Musicale. With Paul Bekker, Henri Pruniéres, Professor 
Edward Dent and Guido Gatti among its leading personalities, 
the critics’ convention was already an impressive body ; and 
when the Congress was opened in the beautiful Sala dei 
Duecento in the Palazzo Vecchio in the presence of the Duca 
d’ Aosta, with trumpets sounding and banners flying, the 
occasion shone with reflected glory ; so much so that some 
of the critics were overawed by their sudden prominence, 
and, in their lectures, either marred the substance by forcing 
the note of eloquence or, being unnerved, failed to rise to 
their unexpected importance. 

Not all the contributions were worthy of an international 
event. Many were {00 long; a few were quite ordinary. 
The German critics erred on the side of abstract theorizing 





—. 





with a minimum of reality for basis. Characteristic of this 
manner of thinking was Herbert Fleisher’s paper on “ The 
New Music,” in which he asserted that the musical automaton 
is considered by the youngest school of composers as an 
instrument with original qualities of aesthetic euphony. In 
his view, these composers have no desire to obtain either a 
sound photograph or a mechanical copy of instrumental 
music, but, on the contrary, are aiming at a musie which 
is mechanized in its intimate sound structure. That, of 
course, is enlightening to those who find themselves in the 
dark whenever they turn on the wireless for a concert of 
contemporary music; but it will not necessarily increase 
their desire to listen. A more lucid and reasonable discourse 
on the same subject “was that of Emile Vuillermoz, who 
indicated some of the lines along which machine-music could 
assist the development of the artist. There were some lively 
speeches on the subject of music criticism. During this 
session the younger Italian critics made a brave show, 
notably Luigi Ronga, the author of an interesting study of 
Frescobaldi, and Guido Pannain, whose book on contemporary 
composers was recently reviewed in The Spectator. The one 
revealed how greatly indebted Italian criticism is to German 
investigations and systems, especially those represented by 
Adolf Weissmann, Paul Bekker and Ernst Biicken ; the other 
made a good point in declaring that no criticism is of any 
real value unless it is based on the idea of music as style ; 
and, lest he should be accused of offering a counsel of per- 
fection, he immediately gave his definition of style as * form 
conquered and produced,” with the further qualifications that 
it is wholly of him who creates it and that it has a virtue 
of expansion peculiar to itself. He did not explain how 
this test can be applied to one such as Stravinsky, whose 
development has lacked precisely this virtue of expansion 
and consists of a series of abrupt and separate manifestations. 
The schedule of the Congress included only two English 
representatives. I am not in a position to judge the value 
of my own lecture, but I hope I shall not be suspected of 
excessive partiality in saying that Professor Dent's lucid, 
fluent account of opera in England and his paper on internationat 
musie exchanges were among the finest of all the expositions, 
In addition he paid the Italians the compliment of speaking 
in their own language. Each of the other lectures was given 
in the speaker's native tongue, while the rest followed with 
translations printed in Italian, French, German and English. 
Music does not live by theory alone, and the Congress 
was made the more vital by being contrasted with per- 
formances, not of the new music (which, after all, has yet 
to burgeon from its theories), but of early nineteenth-century 
opera. Of three revivals, Spontini’s La Vestale was 
least justified, in spite of the enticement of Rosa Ponselle’s 
singing. In Donizetti's Lucrezia Borgia Gigli sang the 
charming, irrelevant melodies with most delicate artistry ; 
but this again is a work that can hardly take its place in 
the repertory. Verdi's Nabucco, on the other hand, has 
already regained its position as a result of the new production 
at Florence, especially as the nationalist theme is there so 
exuberantly sounded. Young Verdi was a noisy fellow but, 
in his fiery enthusiasm, irresistible. Bast Maine. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“THE SpectTATOR,” May lltu, 1833. 


Tw PARLIAMENT: NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS.—Lord ALTHOR?, 
on Monday, when the House went into a Committee on the Stamp- 
duties Act, moved that a duty of ls. 6d. be imposed upon every 
newspaper advertisement, instead of the graduated duty proposed 
on bringing forward the Budget. 

TIPTOE PORTRAITS. 
TO M. LE REDACTEUR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
May 8th, 1833. 

Stcnor—Vill you grant leave to a poor student of St. Luke’s, 
at Rome, to ask to the great Sare MARTIN SHEE, vy he always 
paint the Marquis of VELLESLEy on his tipe-toe ? and vy the Portrait 
Painters Inglish, always (except ViLkIe) prefer the tipe-toe to the 
flat-foot ? 

I am very desirous to take all the knowledge I can to my countrie, 
and [I would be much obliged if the President of the English 
Academy, would instruct me in the face of the vorld. 

Pietro SANTI, Student at Rome. 

P.S. Perhaps. he vont say one vord, till he give tho medal and 
the lecture ; and then I vill come again from Rome, because all 
the students, Russian, Spanish, French, Swedish, Portuguese, and 
German, are very anxious to know the principe, 
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Country Life 


Twis ENGLAND. 

Sometimes the beauty of England quite overwhelms one ; 
and this year the green vitality of the country seems to have 
penetrated into the heart of the towns. There have been 
nightingales in Portman Square and, of course, at Kew, which 
js always a sort of epitome of the country. Young wild duck 
peep out from the bushes beside the lake and the croon 
of the wood-pigeons is wholly persuasive as it floats down 
from the fine trees in St. James’s Park. Huw English are the 
green spaces between the trunks! In one respect the * purple 
patches * are more English than usual. All the tulips, massed 
closely and in broad belts, are English grown, illustrating the 
extension of a more or less new industry, that begins to make 
South Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire more and more like 
Holland. You feel that you are in the same valley, and the 
shallow scoop of the North Sea that intervenes is no more than 
an accident. 

* * * * 
Enciuisi Buss. 

There are no better bulbs grown in the world than round 
about Holbeach (where I am most familiar with our new bulb 
culture). Holland cannot, and does not, surpass us ; but it is 
necessary to note a distinction. The majority of the English 
flowers are grown for the sake of the flowers, not for the sake 
of the bulbs ; and though a fair number of our bulbs are sold 
to the Dutch themselves, we have not that variety of kinds 
which distinguishes the Dutch market. The soil of Holbeach 
and the growers of Holbeach are the equal of the soil and 
growers of Haarlem (in spite of a shorter experience), but we 
specialize on comparatively few varieties and grow first and 
foremost for the flower market. This applies to the Scillies, 
to Cornwall, to Middlesex, as well as the neighbourhood of the 
Wash. The moral is that if you want certain daffodils and 
tulips (and those the most popular, indeed the best), buy 
them in England: but do not give up the English market 
because it cannot supply you with the variety you may 
desire. Naturalization bulbs for growing in grass and the 
rough are well supplied by the home market. 

* * * * 


One feature of the industry that steadily grows is the glass- 
house. One of the newer houses stands at the top of a gentle 
slope that announces a great experiment in land reclamation 
by the Romans. So are our days “ bound each to each.” 
Such glass-houses increase in many districts for more and more 
sorts of cultivation : in Cornwall, in the Lea Valley, in South 
Lincolnshire and elsewhere. Already the Lea valley may be 
called a second ‘* Valley of Glass’ comparable with its namesake 
in Guernsey, which helped to inspire Prince Kropotkin to his 
historic pamphlet on the possibilities of intensive cultivation. 
Indeed his figures of the wealth to be reaped from an acre have 
been considerably enhanced. 

* * * * 

A Stony ProsieM. 

_ The following queer query vexes the curiosity of a neighbour. 
On the edge of the grass lawn close to the gravel path 
are continually found small collections of 
different sizes obviously taken from the path and deposited 
on the grass—but by whom or- what? and for what 
Treason? Some of the pebbles are nearly an inch long 
and the imprint in the gravel from which they were removed is 
clearly to be seen. Every time the grass is cut these collections 
of pebbles, of course, have to be cleared off before the mower 
can be used. The problem is not altogether new, but nobody 
has hitherto been able to suggest a satisfactory solution, 
Worms have been accused, but would a worm be able or likely 
to lift a good sized pebble out of its socket in gravel and 
deposit it on the grass two or three inches higher than the 
path? Birds would hardly take the trouble, even if they 
could, to pick up the stones and put them all together in 
little collections. Hedgehogs also have been accused. 

* * * * 


A somewhat similar question (though the answer cannot 
be the same) was put to me many years ago by a wanderer 
along the South Coast. He found a line of white stones 
arranged along the cliff at a foot or so from the edge. It 
Was at first supposed that they were purposely laid to warn 


pebbles of 


people of the edge when the light was dim; but it was 
eventually proved (by some members of Roedean School) 
that the authors were jackdaws. They were tunnelling the 
chalk cliffs for their nesting holes and never dropped the 
excavated lumps, but flew to the cliff’s edge and there got 
rid of the morsels. Can it be that there is some delectable 
food, such as ants, in the gravel path and that birds, acting 
like the plover we call a Turnstone, peck up the concealing 
stones and drop them on the edge or flick them over? 
Starlings and pheasants toss obstacles aside in a surprising 
way when drilling for food, though the grass itself is their 
proper arena. I know one garden grass path full of holes 
made by pheasants digging up, with the beak, both buttercup 
and plantain. 
* ES % % 

TORONTO SQUIRRELS. 

I have been making some enquiries about the behaviour 
of the musk-rat in his native country; and have so far 
heard very little to his discredit. It is abroad that he 
behaves worst. This cannot be said of the grey squirrel. 
In a very interesting letter from Toronto I am asked how 
to stop squirrels eating tulips. ‘* The grey squirrel here has 
a fondness for tulip, both the flower and the bulb. Last 
spring they cut off over two score of Darwins, evidently after 
the pollen—leaving the petals on the ground. That would 
not be so bad if he left the bulbs alone. As soon as the frost 
is out, he digs into the soil for bulbs of all kinds and we find 
the outer shells of our lilies, &c., scattered around. They are 
a perky little rodent with us and very annoying. My daughter, 
who has a ravine garden similar to ours, finds that by leaving 
suet around, as she does for the birds in the winter, the 
squirrel does not attack her garden. We have the red, 
black and grey squirrel apparently living peaceably together, 
but very much at war with our efforts to keep our garden as 
we desire it to be.” 

x * * * 
AFRICAN SWIFTS 

Another query—about the migration of the swallow and the 
swift—has evoked from Johannesburg a letter which increases 
the mystery. ‘* The swifts,” says my correspondent, ‘ arrived 
here on September 13th. We noticed four flying over the house 
on September 13th and they made straight for their old 
nesting place. Today there are over a dozen birds nesting 
all round the house. The heat must be terrific at times and it 
is a wonder they can stand it. The rate they fly into their 
nests is wonderful, as there is only an inch or so of space 
between the roof and the wall of this house.”” Both swallows 
and swifts fly between England and South Africa ; but where 
these particular birds come from or go to is a mystery. My 
correspondent is opposed to the attempt to “ring” birds 
so slim and short in the leg; and this objection applies yet 
more strongly to our tiny warblers. 

* * * * 
INSULAR BEET 

The politics of sugar beet are likely to flutter the dove-cotes, 
There is also a botanic difficulty that is troubling our men of 
science. When the industry was started little or no research 
work was instituted because it was held that the Continent 
could supply us with all our information, the more so that the 
first factory was built under Dutch management. It has 
since been found, to everyone’s surprise, that Continental 
experience is little guide. Some of the artificial manures 
have acted in an entirely unfamiliar manner, sometimes 
entirely reversing French and Dutch experience. So at this 
late date research work has .been set on foot; and _ the 
Rothamsted experts are growing busy. The job is entirely 
congenial, for the institute was first founded for the study 
of the soil, was the source and origin of the artificial fertilizer; 
and above this the deep penetrating root of the sugar beet 
plant (which is more parsnip than beet) exerts a peculiar 
influence on the subsoil. Further, the plant makes so much 
leaf that it has been described as one of the greatest manu- 
facturers of sunlight in the plant world. One statistical detail 
in English experience has the advantage of round numbers. 
An East Anglian acre produced just a ton of refined sugar, 

W. Beacu THOMAs. 
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{Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most fa 
suitable length is that of one of our “* News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed,. Tue SPecTATOR.] ~ 

DIVORCE REFORM for London, of Mr. Iyengar, the very able Editor of the Hindy tore 
|To the Editor of Tue Sercraron.] of Madras, to attend the meetings of the Parliamentary Select Bra 
Committee. He was for many years the General Secretary 
of the Congress, and was the principal adviser to Mr. Gandhi 
at the Second Round Table Conference. This prominent 
Right Wing Congressman has in recent weeks, strongly 
advised Congress to abandon Civil Disobedience and non- 
co-operation. This has come as a shock to Congress Extrem. 
ists, and Mr. Iyengar has been bitterly attacked in recent 
weeks because of his articles on Congress policy. 

It will be recalled that in 1928 the late Mr. C. R. Das 
revolted against Mr. Gandhi and the Congress policy of non- 
co-operation, and Mr. Das’s party eaptured the legislatures all 
over the country. The subsequent history is well known to 
your readers, and it is not too much to say that the barren 
and futile policy of non-co-operation would have been safely 
buried long ago if Mr. Das had been alive, and that in spite of 
the Mahatma. History will probably repeat itself. Bengal 
has always given the lead, and saved India from chaos, 
Congress under the dictatorship of the Mahatma may boycott 
the coming reforms and the situation may not change until 
the mantle of Mr. Das falls upon someone. It is to be hoped 
that some worthy son of Bengal will receive inspiration from 
the lifelong work of such builders of the nation as Sir Suren- 
dranath Banerjea and Mr. Das, and push India forward by 
undertaking constructive work, even in disappointing circum. 
stances.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Poona, April 21st. J. D. Jenkrys, 


Srr,— During the debate on Mr. Holford Knight's Bill to 
legalize divorce for permanent insanity, it was found that 
23 members only were present, so the House was “ counted. 
out.” The Bill could hardly have been more derisively 
treated if it had been framed for the abolition of hunting 
or shooting or betting, or for prohibition of the sale of 
alcoholic liquor. 

It is, of course, well known that if a Bill is in any degree 
controversial, it is practically impossible to put it through 
the House of Commons, unless the Government allots some’ 
official time for it, even if a majority of members wish that 
it should be passed. Mr. Knight's Bill was, of course, highly 
controversial, and it seems probable that, if it had been 
fairiy debated, and left to the free vote of the House, it’ 
would have been defeated. In that case divoree reformers 
could have had no legitimate grievance. Their arguments 
would have received publicity, and they would have to 
wait until the next election to try to impress their views 
on candidates. 

That the present English divorce law is rotten throughout 
is perhaps hardly questioned by any save those who make 
their living out of it. Both Roman Catholics and Anglo- 
Catholics entirely object to divorce for adultery, the religious 
objection being that marriage is a sacrament (which is contrary 
to the Articles of the Church of England) and entirely indis- say tl 
soluble. Those who think that a marriage should be dissoluble EF  cubsic 
in certain circumstances may deem a law a shameful one which by M 
sends a man to an hotel to commit adultery, or pretend to MR. GANDHITS FAST 
commit adultery, to free himself from his fetters. Others [To the Editor of Tur: Specraror.] 87 
may even object to a law which, nominally forbidding divorce 
for insanity or desertion, practically allows deserted spouses 
or those yoked to incurable lunatics to contract fresh unions 
without any inconvenienc: except the vicarious one of the 
bastardization of their issue. The law which tolerates such 
unions may be given any name except the Christian law of 
monogamous marriage. The necessary implication of that 
law is that persons of different sexes who live with each other 
as husband and wife are lawfully married. 

A series of blue books embodied the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission on Divorce which reported over 
twenty years ago. The majority reeommended changes which 
would bring our law more or less into line with those of the 
different States of Australia, New Zealand, Norway, Denmark, 
Sweden, Switzerland, or even such Roman Catholic countries 
as France, Belgium, and now Spain. These recommendations 
have, of course, so far been ignored, and no Bill to give effect 
to them has fairly been placed before the House of Commons, 
though Lord Buckmaster’s Bill twice passed the House of 
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Sir,— Whilst it is natural for most of us to concentrate upon 
the spectacular features associated with Mr. Gandhi's fast, 
he himself has sought to direct men’s minds otherwise. 

In calling off (if only temporarily) civil disobedience, and Sir,- 
in releasing him unconditionally, he, on the one hand, and May: 
the Government of India, on the other, appear to have his el 
provided the material out of which a reconstruction of the Th 
fabric of mutual understanding may be effected. whicl 

It seems to me, therefore, that every effort should be made, conce 
during these next few pregnant weeks, to re-establish contacts perm! 
between Government and Congress that have unfortunately his s 
been lacking for so long. This new period of reconstruction of Ju 
now opening before us is the most promising event in Indian and I 
affairs for some time. In many ways it transcends all other that 
matters relating to India. In 

I venture to express the hope that every encouragement stan¢ 
will be given by public opinion to the end that friendly thou; 
relations between the two countries may be restored, with evide 
the minimum of delay, as a result of the happenings at conv 
Lords. Poona within the last few hours.—I am, Sir, &c., I< 

If divorce § =e a fortior’t concubinage without marriage Danes Inn House, 265 Strand, Hy. S. L. Poak. of e3 
is worse still, and not only should the present divorce for 3 7 C. 2, ;  ineo 
adultery be abolished, but peat without marriage siigeiideane this, 
should, if not forbidden, at least be discouraged by law. se ’ ae _ this 
If divorce is allowable, adultery is only one of several reason- THE TRANSPORT BILL: A CRITICISM as si 
able causes for it, and the present hotel-bill divorce is in fact [To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.| on n 
in a vast number of cases divorce by mutual consent. That S1rr,—The Transport Bill is not in the public interest. The cour: 
members of the House of Commons should be content with Minister in charge of the measure confesses he does not know than 
our present law may perhaps make them appear to a future Whether it will send traflic back to the railways or not. It two 
generation as complacent as those of former generations ought to have been designed to send heavy and _ express law, 
who tolerated slavery appear to us.—I am, Sir, &e., traffic, not fit for our crowded public roads and streets— by e 

5 New Square, Lincoln's Inn. ALFRED FELLOWS. traflic resulting in wholesale personal injuries and deaths— Dx 
back to the railways. We are as much in need of safety legiss FP or t 
sd lade ee , renee — : lation for roads as for factories and coal pits, as for ships and both 

CONGRESS AND THE REFORMS railways. The Minister says the es oat is i con- Ged; 

[To the Editor of Tur, Srecrator. | cerned with the provision of proper transport for the people. W 

Sirn,—In The Spectator of March 31st, Sir Stanley Reed Road transport has gone too far, and causes fearful transport W 
informs us that there is: ‘“ No possibility of the Congress, of bodies to hospitals and cemeteries. expe 
even if it revives, winning a majority either now or in the The Minister says the Government desires individuals to be by : 
future in any of the legislative bodies, whether Federal or able to have a “* fair choice ” of the means of transport they JR expl 
Provincial.” The truth is, of course, that anything is * pos- employ. What is fair? If traders and travellers are to do A 
sible ~ in India, At the present moment Congress is a house — as they like about the means they employ, why not let coal such 
divided against itself. This is proved by the departure today, | owners instal any sort of machinery and use any methods they — Afte 
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like, almost regardless of the lives of the miners ? The Salter 
Report was less than fair to the railways ;‘ much less than fair 
to the public. It is whittled down in this Bill—made still 
less fair ; and from Parliamentary speeches it seems likely to 
be made an almost worthless measure. Evidently, the man- 
slaughter on roads is to continue.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Bradfield, Sheffield. E. T. Goon. 


THE RAILWAY PROBLEM 
[To the Editor of Tue Srectraror.| 
Sin,—I must express my regret for having incorrectly imputed 
to Mr. Wood the intention of estimating the “ annual cost 
of the roads,”’ which, I quite agree, is not measurable by the 
expenditure of a single year. 
The gist of my objection to Mr. Wood's letter was, however, 
that he included in the expenditure of 1930-31, £9,000,000 of 
loan charges, representing interest on and repayment of 


money expended in earlier years, and, further, that by citing . 


the expenditure of a single year, and that a year of excep- 
tionally high road expenditure, he was giving an incorrect im- 
pression of normal road expenditure. 

That this is on a very much lower level than the figures for 
1930-31 would suggest is due not only to the fact that much 
less work is being performed, but also te the fact that the 
work costs less. 

I think it will be conceded that the Railways would be 
very little use if they were not served by an adequate road 
system. We have such a system, and the use of it is free to 
all in theory, although one class of user has, in fact, to pay 
special taxes equal to the total cost of maintaining and im- 
proving the roads. Assuming this to be the case, is it truer to 
say that this class of user-—mechanical transport in fact—is 
subsidized by the State or that the Railways are subsidized 
by Mechanical Transport ?—I am, Sir, &ce., 

T. C. OwrRam. 

87 Kinnerton Strect, Wilton Place, S.W.1. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S ENGLAND 
[To the Editor of Tux Specrator.| 
Sin—Mr. Gedge’s letter on this subject in your issue of 
May 5th, shows the enthusiasm of the welfare worker obseuring 
his clarity of vision or of expression. 

The offence of ** loitering with intent contains features 
which are unusual without being, I think, unique. I am not 
concerned here to debate the merits of statute law which 
permits a man’s character to become an element in deciding 
his state of mind. As Addison observed in The Spectator 
of July 20th, 1711, “much might be said for both sides,” 
and I leave that aspect of the question with the bare reminder 
that the law has both society and the individual to protect. 

In passing, I might perhaps enquire if Mr. Gedge under- 
stands that there are courts in which as a matter of practice, 
though entitled to receive it, the magistrate does not have 
evidence of character tendered unless and until he has 
convicted . 

I cannot leave without comment on Mr. Gedge’s looseness 
of expression in describing what he thinks is the practice 
in connexion with this particular offence. Take, for example, 
this, his third, sentence. ‘It is a fact... that people in 
this country may still be imprisoned for as great a period 
as six months for doing nothing whatever against the law 
on nothing which can be called reasonable evidence.’ Of 
course, anything might happen, but Mr. Gedge means more 
than a vague truism, and I find in his statement of fact, 
two mis-statements. Loitering with intent is against the 
law, and no one may be convicted unless the court is satisfied 
by evidence beyond the possibility of reasonable doubt. 

Does Mr. Gedge mean that any court may make mistakes, 
or that amateur courts are not satisfactory ? I agree to 
both propositions, but that was not the way in which Mr. 
Gedge put it, or, I think, what he meant. 

Was he thinking when he formulated his next statement ? 

Why should a man, and especially an innocent one, “ be 
expected to show some signs of resistance ” 
by a policeman what he is doing or invited 
explain —to attend the police-station ? 

And why, if he resists or hinders the police should not 
such conduct be made the subject of inquiry before a court ? 
After all the police are there to protect, inier alios, Mr. Gedge, 


when asked 
on failure to 


a ——s 





and are surely to be protected in the execution of that duty, 

Mr. Gedge seems a little hazy on the question of remands. 
These are not ordered if the case can be disposed of at once, 
and the defendant is not necessarily detained in the interval. 
Bail, broadly speaking, is his right, unless the court—not 
the police—reasonably supposes that he might not surrender 
on the day appointed, or might abuse his liberty in the 
interval. 

Does Mr. Gedge throughout his comments upon police 
make the mistake of confusing the functions of police and 
court ? 

I think he is muddled in his reference to Assizes. The 
evidence under discussion is made admissible by statute in 
the case of the particular offence specified. That offence 
is triable summarily, and the evidence is therefore admissible 
in courts of summary jurisdiction. Mr. Gedge, however, 
seems to infer some irregularity in the lower court which 
would not occur at Assizes. 

I am very sorry, but I cannot even like what Mr. Gedge 
has to say about legal aid in magistrates’ courts. In addition 
to extended powers to grant legal aid, the court has the 
duty and privilege, which is not a * very unfair burden,” 
of trying to do justice between accuser and aceused. The 
court does not ‘“ conduct” the defence, but does make a 
point of helping the defendant to present his defence as 
completely as if he had paid assistance to that end. 

I fear, Sir, that this letter is piece-meal; I have tried to 
follow and correct Mr. Gedge. 

May I conclude with a true story, which may be interesting 
if not strictly in point ? 

A ease of loitering with intent to steal a motor-car was 
tried recently without reference by the prosecution to the 
defendant’s character. The court, of which I think it might 
fairly be said that it is one reluctant to convict unless welt 
satisfied, convicted of that offence and also on a charge of 
being in unlawful possession of someone else’s motor deiving 
licence. | 

For the first time then it was revealed that the defendant 
had been convicted on more than one previous occasion of 
stealing cars, and that his own licence had been taken away 
on a dangerous driving conviction, arising out of a fatal 
accident.—I am, Sir, &e., ALEXANDER COPPERSMITH, 


THE MOSCOW TRIAL 

[To the Editor of Tue: Specraror.| 
Sir,— I have read with interest two letters in your issue of 
April 28th on the Moscow Trial. I presume that your readers 
have so far only had access to the accounts of the trial provided 
by the daily Press, which, from the start, set out to discredit 
the affair whatever the facts of the case might be. And 
this was not only the case with the Press, but also with the 
Foreign Office, which, in its official bulletin, was responsible 
for the grave mis-statement that on the second day of the 
trial Macdonald withdrew his plea of guilt, was at once 
removed from the court, and then returned pleading guilty 
again. As a matter of fact, further questioning at once 
drew from Macdonald a number of admissions, and only 
after that did the Court take its usual twenty-minute adjourn- 
ment, 

Mr. Angus Watson finds fault with “‘ some of the methods 
adopted by the Soviet in the trial.” What does he abhor ? 
Has he any econerete example that is not just part of the 
misleading gossip of an inflamed Press and Foreign Office ? 
It seems to be forgotten that in the Soviet court every 
prisoner was able to interrupt, Monkhouse was even able 
to eall the whole trial a frame-up, without any further 
charge of * contempt of court” as would have occurred 
in a British court. Further, after the defence speeches by 
the Soviet lawyers, which the daily Press also tried to dis- 
credit, each prisoner had an opportunity for his last word, 
in which any shortcomings in the procedure could have 
been criticized. Not one criticism was forthcoming, and 
while one of the British prisoners thanked the O.G.P.U, 
for their good and fair treatment of him during the pre- 
liminary enquiry, another thanked his “ official’ Defence 
Counsel for his able defence. Is Mr. Watson sure that he 
is not also falling a prey to the well-organized attempt to 
blind the people of this country to the real significance of 
the trial? 
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Mr. W. F. Pelton writes “that every man is innocent 
until he has been proved to be guilty.”’ Had he read through 
the concluding speech of the Soviet Public Prosecutor he 
would see that in cases of the bribery of public servants 
and espionage such a principle explicitly does not exist in 
British law, and the Soviet law and the British law on these 
matters closely resemble each other. The Public Prosecutor 
quoted at length from British statutory law on the matter ; 
but his speech was dragged in the mud by almost all the 
Press, as if it had been a mere orgy of vituperation, whereas 
in fact it was a highly polished analysis of the ins and outs 
of the case, showing a knowledge not only of Soviet, but of 
British law. 

In his concluding speech the Public Prosecutor was also 
careful to anticipate such dogmatic statements as that of 
the Editor of The Spectator, who states that ** The standards 
of justice are undoubtedly higher in England than in Russia.” 
His detailed analysis of certain recent British political cases, 
the case of the Meerut prisoners in India, and others, was 
completely ignored by the British Press, and apparently 
The Spectator also is no better informed than the common 
herd of journalists. 

The detailed report of the trial is now on sale in this 
country in three volumes, and it is to be hoped that all those 
who are interested in this case will peruse the facts, and 
compare them with the versions dished up by the Foreign 
Office and the daily papers.—I am, Sir, &c., 

4 Parton Street, W.C.1. P. A. SLOAN. 

{(1) The facts regarding Mr. Macdonald's attitude before 
and after his removal from court were stated in The Spectator 
of April 28th. (2) In their costly cable messages it was 
obviously impossible for the correspondents at Moscow 
to send more than a skeleton summary of M. Vishinsky’s 
lengthy speech. (3) The question of whether standards of 
justice are higher in England or in Russia is a matter of 
opinion, on which The Spectator sees no reason to change 
the views it has already expressed. (4) The Spectator makes 
no claim to information that is not available to ** the common 
herd of journalists.”—Ep. The Spectator.] 

























































GERMANY AND THE JEWS 

[To the Editor of Tur SPecTATOR.] 
Srir,—Herr Wolf von Dewall, in his interesting article on the 
German situation in The Spectator of April 28th, deprecates 
** the deliberate legislative and administrative Acts directed 
against a whole class of German citizens—the Jews,” but 
suggests that the Central Government is ‘already 
endeavouring to give the Government measures a more 
reasonable course.” 

There is, unfortunately, no evidence to support this view. 
A decree designed to drive ‘*non-Aryans”’ from the Civil 
Service (including State Universities and Schools) was issued 
on April 7th; on the same day a Decree was issued with 
reference to the exclusion of ‘ non-Aryans ” from the Bar ; 
on April 26th the Frankfurter Zeitung printed the text of a 
Decree excluding ‘“non-Aryan’’ members from panel 
practice ; on April 27th the official Vélkische Beobachter 
announced the institution of a numerus clausus for ‘ non- 
Aryan” students at High Schools and Universities. 

No doubt a point must eventually be reached at which no 
further discriminatory legislation will remain to be passed ; 
but it is only in this sense that there can be said to be any 
slackening of the persecution. That the Decrees are being 
strictly applied is shown by the lists of dismissals of Civil 
Servants, Professors and holders of medical and other appoint- 
ments, including many names of the highest eminence, which 
appear almost daily in the German Press.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Woburn House, Upper Woburn LEONARD STEIN. 

Place, London, W.C.1. 


THE OXFORD MOVEMENT 

[To the Editor of Tue Srectrator.| 
Srr,—It is refreshing to see Lord Hugh Cecil’s candour in 
defending with moderation a Movement with which his name 
is so popularly connected. I notice that he no longer brings up 
the question of the Apostolic Succession, once ‘ the first 


plank in the Tractarian platform,’ but since so completely 
shot dead by Bishop John Wordsworth’s Ordination Problems 


——=—= 


and its successors that in my last letter to you I “ defied » the 
S.P.C.Ix, publishers to “ reprint ” a book (of which they stij 
have some copies) so derogatory to the Church’s fame. Lon 
Hugh, however, defends the indefensible Tract X¢ of 
Newman, which was based on a similar attempt by Fathe 
Sancta Clara to explain in a Tridentine sense the Thirty-Ning 
Articles. Laud forbade that book to be published ; ang 
Newman, for reproducing the sophistical arguments of that 
book in Tract XC, was driven not only out of Oxford Unj. 
versity but out of the Church of England by the constitute 
authorities !_ Does Lord Hugh seriously defend what Newman 
in later life did not himself defend? Again, Lord Hugh 
defends the Church Assembly, which empowered him to 
champion their New Prayer Book of 1927-28 in the House of 
Commons. Does Lord Hugh know that not only did his 
organ, The Church Times, regard it as a special ** Providence” 
that his book was thrown out, but an Anglo-Catholic deputa. 
tion waited on the ecclesiastical Committee of Parliament to 
“oppose the Prayer Book of 1927” (Bp. Knox, T'ractarian 
Movement, p. 362)? 

Is Lord Hugh even aware of another more important fact: 
that in 1833, the year of the Oxford Movement, ‘ one-half” 
of England owned the National Church, whereas today not so 
much as “ one-twelfth ” ? (Archdeacon A. E. J. Rawlinson, 
C. of E. & Ch. of Christ, p. 87., Longmans, 1925). These 
are alarming facts, even from Lord Hugh’s point of view.— 
I am, Sir, &c., A. H. T. Cuarke, 

The Rectory, Devizes. 


[To the Editor of Tur Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—There is a passage in Lord Hugh Cecil’s article on the 
Oxford Movement which is open to serious misunderstanding, 
such as has already been produced by previous Anglo-Catholic 
utterances. His Lordship writes of the ‘ sacramental 
principle,” which he explains to be ‘ that material and 
physical things may be instruments of divine grace,” a 
principle which ** has gained adherents, &c.’? The inference 
is that he is making the same claim for Anglo-Catholicism 
that was made some few years ago by Bishop Chandler who, 
when preaching at the Patronal Festival of St. Agatha’s, 
Birmingham, enunciated this principle as a distinctive feature 
of the teaching of his party. Such a claim seems entirely 
to ignore the definition of a sacrament which may be found 
in the Church Catechism, and which every Evangelical priest 
teaches his confirmation candidates. If there are any 
** old-fashioned Low Churchmen ”’ who neglect to do so, or 
who hold different views on the subject, then they are black 
sheep unworthy of the name of Evangelicals. 

The difference between Anglo-Catholics and Evangelicals 
is in respect, not of their belief in this principle, but of their 
method of teaching it, the latter doing so in such simple 
terms as those in which it is expressed in the Catechism 
and without any accretions of doctrine and ritual which 
savour of paganism, and which encourage superstitious 
people to regard the Sacrament as a fetish.—I am, Sir, &c.,, 

EVANGELICAL. 


LONDON TAXICABS 

[To the Editor of Tue Srectaror.] 
Sir,—May I put in a word on behalf of the sadly maligned 
London taxicab ? I think the majority of taxi-users, if-not, 
indeed, all of them, will agree that to make such a general 
attack upon the London taxicab as that launched by Viscount 
Elibank in the House of Lords on the basis of personal expe- 
riences confined to two rides in two of the older cabs is entirely 
unjust. 

There are about 8,000 cabs in London. The design 
and construction of them are, of course, determined by Police 
Regulations, and, in operation, the cabs are subject to con- 
stant inspection by Scotland Yard. At least one-third of the 
present London fleet consists of practically new stock. 
Annually, within recent years, more than 500 new cabs have 
been put into operation. Last year the number was 513. 
In 1931 it was 643. In the two preceding years there were 
even more replacements. As the cost—between £400 and 
£500—of these cabs indicates, they are thoroughly sound 
examples of British engineering and bodywork. Their equip- 
ment includes such modern accessories as silent third-speed 
gears, safety glass, the new rubber upholstery, centre arm- 
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rests and chromium plated fittings. No capital in the world, 
indeed, has more comfortable, modern or safer taxicabs than 
London. 

As the Earl of Lucan pointed out in reply to Viscount 
Elibank, the safety record of London taxicabs would seem to 
indicate that they are maintained in a high state of efliciency. 

At this season of the year, when so many visitors are coming 
to London from the Provinces and abroad, it is singularly un- 
fortunate that entirely unwarranted efforts should be made 
to discredit what is after all a vitally important branch of the 
London passenger transport industry.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. C. MANNING 
(General Secretary, The Taxi-Drivers’ League). 
21 Chandos Street, London, W.C.2, 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.]| 


Sin, Why all this exuberance by protectionist papers and 


the boastful announcement of Mr. Runciman’s that it was only 
by the tariffs that he was able to effect these trade agreements 
with several countries ? However much he may be able to 
impress the credulity of simple politicians, all business men 
know that what Mr. Runciman has done is nothing more than 
the Government climbing down from the untenable position 
created by the general tariffs. 

What are the facts ? Beyond protecting specific industries 
supporting the protectionist policy in order that they may 
charge exorbitant prices to the home consumer, the Govern- 
ment has now discovered the irreparable mischief being done 
to our export trade by shutting out essential raw material 
which cannot be produced in this country or only at fabulous 
prices. To try to undo the mischief they now approach 
certain countries from whom we received essential raw 
material, offering to remove the foolish and offensive tariff so 
that business may go on as before. This they call bargaining. 

Let me give a concrete instance of this suicidal tariff folly. 
Iam intimately connected with a firm who has paid £200 duty 
three times on important raw material which is the by-product 
of certain foreign mines, and not an ounce of which can be 
produced in this country, but it is the basis of a very important 
trade employing an immense amount of labour. The neces- 
sarily increased price owing to the duty is very much crippling 
the trade using it, and in some cases destroying it altogether. 
It is, therefore, evident that the purpose of the general tariff 
was not to foster the trade of the country.—I am, Sir, &e., 

James H. WEAGER, 

1 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 3. 


THE TAX ON BEER 
[To the Editor of Tue Srectraror.] 
Sin,—May I mildly quarrel with the suggestion in your 
leading article that the reduction of the beer tax can be 
justified on financial grounds? Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
himself argued last year that he could not afford such a 


reduction. What has happened to enable him to do so this 
year? It is, in fact, costing him £14,000,000, a substantial 


proportion of which will go not to the reduction of the price 
of beer, but through a subsidy to the barley growers to the 
purpose of making beer stronger. 

Is there any justification for the belief that the increase 
in the consumption of beer in the coming years will swallow 
up the sacrifice of £14,000,000 of revenue that the Chancellor 
isnhow making ?—I am, Sir, &e., RoBert BERNAYS. 

House of Commons. 

[It must be agreed that the question with which Mr, 
Bernays’ letter ends is hard to answer in the affirmative. 
Ep, The Spectator.| 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCH 

[To the Editor of Tue Spectator. | 
Sir,—You write editorially under the above heading, “ it is 
increasingly difficult to find a sufficient number of candidates 
for ordination in the Church of England.” In view of the 
following facts, I think you will admit this is hardly accurate. 
I believe I am right in stating that Diocesan Candidates 
Committees have more applicants than they can deal with, and 
Theological Colleges have waiting-lists. To quote figures—in 
x months, in one of the (numerically) smaller Dioceses, 


eighteen men have been turned down or held over. The real 
trouble is lack of money. Bishops rightly will not lower the 
standard ; most of the applicants cannot pay for their pre- 
paration ; Dioceses cannot afford to help adequately ; and 
it is frequently difficult to place men when ordained, as 
parishes cannot find money enough to pay them.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 
Hon. SECRETARY, 
Diocesan Candidates Committee. 


LEISURE OF THE WORKLESS 
[To the Editor of Tux Specrator.] 
In the issue of The Spectator, dated May ith, Dr. 


? 


THE 


Sir, 
Delisle Burns has an article on ** The Leisure of the Workless.’ 
Would your readers like to know how one of the * workless ” 
spends his leisure time ? 

I belong to the labouring class; I have always desired 
that I could have been educated for a profession, but my 
parents had to take me from school to help to supplement 
their weekly income. I am now aged 28, and have been out 
of work for 4 years. There is no sign, and I have lost hope, 
of ever getting a job. I have a wife and child and home to 
maintain, and the local Public Assistance Committee have 
decided that I can do that with 25s. per week. Can Dr. 
Delisle Burns or any of your readers or anyone else who 
writes or talks about unemployment, and never experienced 
it, realize what a long-drawn-out battle with poverty means * 
It is terrible. I shall have to make a sacrifice of something 
in order to post this letter. 

What do I do with my leisure? I have a belief that I 
can write, but I think I must be alone in that belief: sub- 
mitted articles, short stories, &c., have all been returned ; 
and the disappointment in that, coupled with ever-present 
poverty, is just the last straw. I like the leisure time | 
spend in trying to write, but I am haunted with fear all the 
time : is that the way the workless should feel in their leisure % 

I would do anything, go anywhere, to better my position ; 
but is there any chance? No! The only change that can 
come will be when I have run my course on the ‘* Means 
Test,” and have been transferred to ‘** Task Work” and the 
Poor Law proper. 

Lastly, I would not let you think I can buy The Spectator 
every week: I read it, and have written this letter, in the 


Public Reading Room.—I am, Sir, &e., 
WoORKLESS, 


THE MARRANOS 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 
Sir,—While thanking you for your kindly review of my 
History of the Marranos, may I venture to point out that they 
founded, not reinforced the community of Amsterdam ? 
The point is of some little importance, as that city became the 
most important centre of Spanish and Portuguese culture 


outside the Peninsula.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ceci. Rorn, 


Royal Societies Club, St. James's Street, S.W.1, 


Poetty 
Dr. Johnson 


Tue band went by, and he grew sad to hear. 
Once only did sweet music rouse in him, 
Who made confession of a stubborn ear, 
Concordance and reverberations dim. 
Now, it may be, in realms where seraphim 
Make joy to last with twang of golden strings, 
And voices in full blast of deathless hymn, 
Deep-noted harmonies and loud he sings. 
Stern moralist ! so deeply at the springs 
Of wisdom hadst thou drunk, that when a course 
Thus through thy soul’s defective openings 
Was given to pleasures, of new light the source, 
This earthly state, acceptable to us, 
To thy large view seemed dark as Erebus. 


Rominty Joun, 
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The Wink-Tipping Cordial 


By Rose MACAULAY. 


Hawk: Far in the dreamy East there grows a plant whose 
native home is the Sun’s Cousin’s garden. 

Tue LapriEes: Oh, it is tea! 

Hawk: It is. 


Tue Lapigs: To think of tea! 


Tuus Ibsen, in Love’s Comedy, as translated by Sir Edmund 
Gosse; and thence Miss Repplier’s apt title.* Apt, since she 
does think, and makes us think, of tea, over some five thousand 
years, for the earliest date assigned to it in the East is B.c. 
2737, when Shennung, a Chinese philosopher, was _ boiling 
water for his evening meal and some leaves from his fag- 
gots, broken from the tea-plant, fell into the pot, de- 
lighting him with the result. However this may be (and the 
first written evidence for tea is not till the seventh century 
A.D., which seems improbably late for anything in China) tea 
has been a Chinese pleasure for many centuries, called by poets 
liquid jade, made into cakes with rice, ginger, salt, orange 
peel and onions, or made and drunk according to the recipe of 
the great eighth-century tea-poet, Luwuh, who added nothing 
to the leaves but boiling water and salt. 

But most of this agreeable little monograph concerns tea- 
drinking and tea-drinkers in England, from the seventeenth 
century down to the present. When was the first cup drunk 
in England? Pepys, as we know, “ did send for a cup of tea 
(a China drink) of which I had never drank before” in 
September, 1660. (But Mrs. Pepys did not get any until 
seven years later, and then only because she had a cold). 
The famous Mr. Thomas Garway, of the ‘* Sultaness Head 
Cophee-House, in Sweeting’s Rents by the Royal Exchange,” 
advertised in the Mercurius Politicus for September, 1658, 
that ‘“‘ the excellent and by all physitians approved China 
drink, called by the Chineans Tcha, by other nations Tay, alias 
Tee” (this must surely be one of the earliest hints of the ee 
pronuncietion in England for the letters ea) was to be had of 
him, either by the pound (at four guineas for the best kind) 
or drunk at his cophee-house. Two years later, Mr. Garway 
published his “ Exact description of the Growth, Quality and 
Virtues of the Tea Leaf.” ‘Tea removeth lassitude ... 
overcometh superfluous sleep, and prevents sleepine:s in 
general, so that without trouble whole nights may be spent 
in study ...’’ The price has by this time come down, and 
is anything from fifteen to fifty sh ilings a pound. 

But Miss Repplier confesses that we do not really know 
when tea was begun to be drunk in this country. When did 
the East India Company's men first bring or send it home to 
their families and friends as a curious delicate savoury drink, 
by many of them held thin, bitter and not too palatable ? 
Pretty early in the century, one imagines. And what diarist 
noted, and in which year, that it began to be drunk by the 
more nice among Oxford undergraduates? Having this 
somewhere in my memory, I have, since reading To Think of 
Tea! hunted through some half-dozen diaries of the first 
half of the century, and more letters. I had thought it 
Kvelyn or one of the Verneys, but cannot find it in either, nor, 
so far, anywhere else. 

However, let us leave dates. Chronology, as the reverend 
historian Thomas Fuller found, is “ a little surly animal, apt 
to bite the fingers of those that handle it with greater fami- 
liarity than is absolutely necessary.”? Enough that, from 1660 
on, tea and coffee became the rivals of ale and sack with the 
bibulous British, in spite of the monstrous tax on it. There 





* To Think of Tea! 


By Agnes Repplier. (Cape. 5s.) 


is no doubt of it, our ancestors were gluttons. It is awe 
inspiring to contemplate Dr. Johnson staying at his te. 
parties till next morning, swilling down cups by the score, 
emptying pots by the dozen. It was an expensive luxury 
having Dr. Johnson to tea. The more he drank, the more 
he talked, and the more he was loath to leave, and his hostess 
could not by any means get to her bed until he had done, 
Taking his twelfth cup from Mrs. Richard Cumberland, he 
informed her that she had ‘ escaped much better than a 
certain lady did a while ago,’ who had invited him to gabble 
to a parcel of people he knew nothing of. ‘So I had my 
revenge of her, for I swallowed five and twenty cups of her 
tea, and did not treat her to as many words.” 

The Blue-stockings drank tea, as befitted their sex, with 
better manners ; Cowper perhaps more regularly, but prob- 
ably less at a time ; it comforted his sad heart and shut from 
him the terrors of the everlasting flames that awaited his 
damned soul, and what better could tea do for anyone? It 
did, no doubt, something the same for Johnson, dispersing 
the ‘“‘ vile melancholy ” he had inherited from his father, 
It has consoled the forlorn, companioned the lonely, awakened 
the sleepy, livened the lethargic, inspired the stupid, fortified 
the fearful, illusioned the desperate, liberated the tongue. 
tied, cheered the sick, soothed the star-crossed, for nearly three 
centuries in these islands, and in the East for as many thousand 
years. 

Miss Repplier gives engaging glimpses of Lamb, Hazlitt, De 
Quincey, and that gay tea-drinking clergyman, Sydney 
Smith, over the tea-cups. ‘*‘ Thank God for tea. I am glad! 
was not born before tea,” Sydney Smith remarked. One 
wonders if, in sufficient quantities, it would not have done for 
Coleridge and De Quincey instead of opium, and if Kubla 
Khan could not have been caused by, say, twenty-five cups 
of a sufficiently potent brew. But these authors decided early 
that opium was necessary to them, and would not be seduced 
from its fumes. After all, tea is a wakeful drink, and what 
they desired was to sleep, perchance to dream. Which raisesa 
question on which Miss Repplier does not touch—why does 
tea, which disperses sleep in most people, induce it in others? 
There are those who, when they wake in the night, make 
themselves tea and sleep again. This is one of the curiosities 
of biology, which I have never heard explained ; it seems 
unique in its kind, for one does not hear of those whom 
alcohol, in sufficient quantities, does not inebriate, whom 
morphia does not stupify or chloroform entrance, who are not 
nourished by bread and nauseated by emetics. Why, then, this 
dual consequence of tea ? 

Space forbids to dwell further on this charming book ; it 
must sulflice to add that there are few aspects of tea, financial, 
political, racial, social, personal or gastronomic, on which it 
does not touch, with a graceful ease that strolls among 
scholarly informations like a lady gathering flowers. By the 
way, talking of ladies, I do not agree that gentlemen make 
the better tea. Here Miss Repplier shows the all too common 
tendency to deprive our admittedly inefficient sex of every 
‘apacity. Gentlemen make nearly everything better, it 
cluding clothes and most things to eat, but ladies (in my 
experience) tea. 

The glory has departed ; there is no doubt of it. Tea has 
lost caste, by the working of that ineluctable law which 
dictates that no food which is not too costly for the masses 
shall be greatly regarded by the classes. 
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Round and About Aristotle 


Aristotle : The Metaphysics, edited by Hugh Tredennick. The 
Politics, edited by H. Rackham. (The Loeb Classical Library. 
Heinemann. 10s. 6d. each.) 


TuaT Very delightful person, Mary Kingsley, whose untimely 
death was a great loss to her country, declared that “if 
ever a great man was wasted on wooden-headed humanity, 
it was the ‘ Stagyrite,’ as Mr. Gibbon calls him.” She had 
been struck with his Politics, and though she probably knew 
little else of him, her instinctive appreciation was sound. 
So again Disraeli, in the House, pronounced the same work 
to be the most precious legacy of political wisdom we possess. 
And a shrewd Colonel in India, who borrowed from us 2 
Welldon’s translation, brought it back later with the 
comment that that old Greek had ‘“ more brains than all our 
modern politicians together.’ Such unofficial testimonials 
as these are in one way more valuable than any learned 
decisions: so might a man study his Shakespeare or his 
Bible, fully appreciating all they have to give, even if he 
were totally ignorant of all the criticism surrounding those 
classics. Many a pundit loses sight of the subject-matter 
as he labours over the critical accessories : we have ourselves 
known scholars, critically armed at all points in matters 
Aristotelian, who had no more appreciation of the wisdom 
therein than a papercutter. It is just the right kind of 
appreciative study to which such excellent little tomes as 
the two before us aim at furthering by putting into every- 
body’s hands text and translation unencumbered with 
critical baggage. Thereby even a reader to whom Greek 
is a Chinese hieroglyphic may easily verify any English 
passage, by calling in a scholar to corroborate from the 
opposite page. 

Little volumes like these are the very things necessary 
today. For what the modern intellectual world needs most, 
without being aware of it, is a little dose of Aristotle, the old 
wizard with the piercing eyes, whose work, built of imperish- 
able blocks stands, like the Great Pyramid, surrounded by 
the crumbling ruins of modern speculative edifices, founded 
on the sands of idealism. Only consider what the world 
would gain, if every politician or historian had to master 
the Politics, and every scientific or philosophical neophyte, 
the Metaphysics, Physics, and Organon, before embarking 
on his career. We should be delivered from the crowd of 
“statesmen,” everlastingly endeavouring to found the 
State on the principle of arithmetical equality, which is fatal 
to it: from the crowd of historians, whose fixed idea is 
that revolutions are produced by bad government, never 
having understood, what Aristotle would have taught them, 
that it is good government which produces revolution—that 
is why all revolutions are preceded by “ piping times,” 2 
paradox unintelligible to the Motleys and Michelets, Carlyles 
and Macaulays, who can make nothing of it: from the crowd 
of “men of science” and ‘ philosophers,” industriously 
building their science on principles that make all science 
impossible, and their systems on assumptions that contradict 
the necessary laws of thought, and land them in unintelligible 
jargon. The thought of the world, and consequently its 
practice, has been vitiated and rendered chaotic by false 
doctors, whose initial errors require to be corrected by that 
penetrating analysis which only the work of Aristotle supplies. 
Most of the great reputations, in matters intellectual, of 
the last hundred years owe their greatness to misunder- 
standing, just as most of the great catastrophes are the 
logical outcome of the false intellectual position. Nothing 
is so dangerous as perverted intelligence. And it is note- 
worthy that the trouble comes, not from the uneducated, but 
from those who are educated wrong: “ the intellectuals,” 
high or low in the social scale. 

In this apparently desperate situation, we may discern 
nevertheless here and there a promising ray in the gloom. 
To borrow, and slightly transmute, a fine saying of Disraeli, 


“the star of Aristotle seems to arise from the sunset of 


German idealism.” Nothing is so reassuring as the activities 
of that band of able scholars who of late have been diligently 
turning Aristotle into English. It is not an easy thing to 
do. But the two little volumes before us do it very well 
indeed, as might have been expected by those who are 
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acquainted with the series to which they belong. Theugh 


the Politics has the more popular appeal, they will both 
do good service to the cause: we look forward to the second 
volume of the Metaphysics. And since we are dealing with 
translation, a very interesting subject in itself, we will 
conclude by giving a hint to any of our readers who may 
be unfamiliar with Aristotle's Greek. There is nothing in 
English which reproduces so exactly the Aristotelian 
“manner ” as the parody of his Ethics in The New Republic 
of W. H. Mallock. Translators, in their desire to express 


the exact meaning, often fail to retain the manner of Aristotle, 


which might be called inimitable, but for Mallock’s feat of 
mimicry. It does not deserve to be forgotten. 
F. W. Bain. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Programme 


Looking Forward. By Franklin D. (William 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


Roosevelt. 


“The people of the United States, in their hour of need, have 

registered a mandate that they want direct, vigorous action. They have 
asked for discipline and direction under leadership. They have made 
me the instrument of their wishes.” 
In these words President Roosevelt interpreted the meaning 
of his election, and within a few days of his inauguration 
he published the book now under review to show America 
the direction in which his leadership would take her. The 
16 chapters which it contains are not designed to present a 
programme of reforms so much as to express the spirit of 
reform in which the thirty-second President of the United 
States approaches his task. Here is none of the worn coin 
of partisan polemics, and though much of the material 
originally came from Mr. Roosevelt’s campaign speeches, it 
appears in these pages with a freshness and a complete freedom 
from the empty platitudes of the hustings which show how 
well he has understood the demand of his own people for 
realism in polities. 

The book is therefore to be read as the revelation of the 
President's mind. incomplete and guarded though it be, and 
as disclosing his desire to make the American public realize 
their primary duty of probing the fundamentals of their 
political and economic life before embarking on the specifie 
tasks of national reconstruction. He declares that “ the 
quality of national politics is the concern of national leader- 
ship ” and discourses through his 270 pages * not of polities 
but of government, not of parties but of universal principles.” 
Yet, in expounding what he has called the ‘* new deal” he 
keeps close to the realities ; and each chapter in turn reveals 
a definite approach to the major problems of America in 
1933, in the unbalanced budget, the towering tariff, the far- 
mers distress, unemployment, the banks, the railways and 
the relation of the United States to other nations. Therefore, 
while it is not possible to foretell exactly what Mr. Roosevelt 
will do from what he has written, it is tolerably clear what 
he thinks about his task in a world that is out of joint. He 
is far too shrewd a tactician to entangle his feet in pledges 
or precise policies. He knows well the pitfalls that beset 
the Presidential path, and deliberately refrains from taking 
positions from which he may too easily be driven by forces 
which he cannot control. No doubt, in time to come, this 
book will be used to quote him against himself; but, in taking 
what risk there may be of presenting a wide target to future 
Republican critics, he has assured himself of a good defence 
against attack by creating in the public mind a conviction 
that in him Americans have found a leader who is not afraid. 
And since his book was published he has proved that, in 
deed as in word, he fears no responsibility. Ue is at the 
zenith of his power today. The clouds of controversy will 
soon gather over him, and the dazzling success of his actions 
in March will not often be repeated. But well begun is half 
done, and no one can deny that he began superlatively 
well, 

L had the good fortune to spend New Year’s Day with him, 
and I carried away the impression of a liberal mind, a shrewd 
strategist, a man who knows his fellow-men, and above all 
a real human man. He is neither a Messiah nor Jeremiah, 
and certainly not like his predecessor, a man smitten with 
blindness. Neither a Woodrow Wilson, nor a Theodore 
Roosevelt, he yet shares with them that power of appeal 
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to the American people without which no American President 
can make a mark upon the history of his own time. And 
so, with his written word before us, what shall we expect ? 
In guessing the result from the suggestive hints ef his argu- 
ment, we (especially his European observers) will do well 
to remember the inexorable conditions of his situation in 
the White House where, even in these days of apparent 
dictatorship, he must set a perilous course between the 
SeyHa of the Senate and the Charybdis of economic 
necessity. 

Mr. Roosevelt leaves us in no doubt that the American 
Tariff is too high: nor that the American railways must 
be “‘ rationalized’: nor that the money power of America 
needs control; Bor that agriculture must no longer be treated 
as the Cinderella of American polities: nor that American 
life in general needs a new ethical stimulus. Equally he 
makes it clear that, however liberal may be his attitude 
towards the generality of international problems, he will 
not seek to persuade America to join the League of Nations. 
And when we come to the problem of War Debts we find 
him talking excellent sense in an Alice-in-Wonderland passage 
on foreign trade and foreign loans, yet declaring that ‘* there 
is neither practicality nor honour nor world saftty in can- 
cellation.” Between these two, he leaves himself room to 
do just as much of the right thing as Congress will allow 
him. And his broadcast talk last Sunday night must surely 
mean that, in the matter of iniiation, his enigmatic phrase 
in the Inaugural Address—‘“‘ an adequate but sound cur- 
rency ’’—is to be interpreted as meaning that he will use the 
less dangerous weapons of inflation which Congress has 
thrust into his hands and put aside the more dangerous to 
rust in oblivion. 

A. F. Wuyre. 


A Popular Politician 


Jix, Viscount Brentford. By H. A. Taylor. (Stanley Paul. 21s.) 


** Or this we may be sure ”’ writes the author of this “ authori- 
tative and official ” biography, *“* Lord Brentford will have a 
place in the political story of the twentieth century.” It is a 
great deal too early in the twentieth century to determine the 
ultimate magnitude of the former Home Secretary's figure (or 
any other) on its spacious canvas, but it can hardly be very 
considerable. That is not to depreciate a very likeable per- 
sonality who occupied the public gaze for some four or five 
years while he held the office of Home Secretary. But to 
claim a place for Sir William Joynson-Hicks, among the 
statesmen with a substantial survival value, as an * authori- 
tative and official * biographer can perhaps hardly avci 1 doing, 
is to invite inevitable rebuff. 

Jix (he owes the pseudonym to Sir fan Malcolm) was remark- 
able in that he did not enter Parliament till he was forty-five 
and obtained his first minor office only at fifty-seven. But 
Mr. Baldwin made him Home Secretary in the Conservative 
Government of 1924 and he held that post till the dissolution 
of 1929, his tenure of oflice covering among other things the 
General Strike of 1926 and the Arcos Raid. In the former he 
played a larger part than was commonly realized, and the 
smoothness with which the emergency arrangements were 
carried through must be laid largely to his credit. Mr. Taylor 
fails to trace the connexion between the coal subsidy 
dispute and the strike, preferring to talk rather windily about 
weak employers. exorbitant demands, Labour bosses, and so 
forth. As to the Areos Raid, it was engineered by the 
Home Secretary after he had extracted rather reluctant 
approval from Sir Austen Chamberlain at the Foreign 
Office, and it in fact yielded nothing of consequence except 
new friction between London and Moscow. Having been 
carried out it had to be justified, but the justification was 
not impressive. 

Lord Brentford was a good Home Secretary because he 
threw his undivided energies into his work and not less because 
he was a man of high principle. But it was in fact not as 
Home Secretary, but as a Cabinet Minister resolutely opposing 
his own Prime Minister, that he gained his most notable 
success. That, of course, was over the Prayer Book controversy 
in 1928, when the revised Book of Common Prayer was to 
the general astonishment twice rejected by the House of 
Commons, once in its original and once in its amended form, 


———— 


thanks much more, in each case, to the speeches of Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks than to anything else. Here, as often, his 
biographer overstates the case in speaking in that connexion 
of **the sudden and decisive check of the Anglo-Catholic 
movement,” but the victory secured for the Evangelicals by 
the Home Secretary, speaking in his purely personal capacity 
on a resolution that was left to a full vote of the House, was 
a striking achievement. 

Jix no doubt owed some of his popularity to his nickname 
like Palmerston, but it is no kindness to him to start ome. 
paring him, as his biographer does, with his predecesgop, 
Mr. Taylor, by the way, “ searching backward through the 
British political story, finds no pseudonym closely ¢om. 
parable to ‘ Jix,’ until one encounters ‘ Pam.’” * Closely 
comparable ” may mean anything, but ‘** Dizzy * would seem 
deserving of mention, unless anything over three letters jj 
barred. Mr. Taylor's biography never rises much above th: 
obvious. There is little attempt to appraise ‘ Jix,” and s 
far as a political estimate is attempted it is pitched too high, 
On his personal side, on the other hand, Lord Brentford 
deserves all his biographer has to say of him. 
















Il. W. H, 






Von Hiigel’s Philosophy 


By L.Y, 





The Religious Philosophy of Baron von Higel. 
Lester-Garland, (Dent. 5s.) 







Tue influence of Friedrich von Hiigel on the deepest thought 
of our generation has steadily increased since his death. This 
is perhaps partly accounted for by the publication of his inti. 
mate correspondence, presenting the essentials of his teaching 
in a simple and personal form. But his great books still offer 
formidable difficulties, both of style and of substance, to 
those who come to them unprepared ; and there was certainly 
a need for such an outline of his chief positions as Mr. Lester. 
Garland has now given us. 

In Von Hiigel the thinker, the prophet, the contemplative 
and the father of souls, exist in such close union, that we can 
never understand one of his aspects unless we take account of 
all. There is something Augustinian in the realistic passion 
for God—that ‘‘ massive rational Theism,’” as Mr. Lester. 
Garland well names it—which is the heart both of his philo- 
sophy and his devotion ; and indeed St. Augustine was one 
of the authors most often on his lips. Yet the profound and 
genial understanding of humanity, the homely love of crea: 
tures which was so large a factor in his personal influence asa 
spiritual teacher, brought him nearer to those great French 
directors of the Counter-Reformation with whom, too, his 
sympathy was very deep. On the intellectual level, this 
double orientation, which was a natural result of his richnes 
of soul, found expression in that ‘* graded realism ”’ which he 
came more and more to consider to be the only valid basis of 
theistic philosophy. When the Baron called the Gifford 
Lectures which he did not live to complete, ‘‘ The Reality of 
Finites and the Reality of God,’ he summed up his meta- 
physical position in a phrase. The concrete objectivity and 
distinctness of the Divine, yet also the derived reality of the 
world of our sensible experience—this, he thought, was re 
quired by any reasonable view of our situation. The true 
enemy of religion was not materialism (though that wa 
indeed a childish ignorance) but subjectivism. or the 
subjective mood thins down the world to man’s poor little 
power of apprehending it, shuts us up in an anthropocentti 
universe, takes all meaning from adoration and_ therefor 
destroys religion at its source. It is the hall-mark of genuine 
religion that it deals not with notions but with facts. “It 
not merely an interior life of the soul, but a reaching out t0 
something that is other than itself.” Reality, to be worthy 
of our devotion, must always exceed our powers o 
comprehension ; too much tidying-up, too much demand 
for clearness, is a sign of pettiness of spirit and an obstack 
to Truth. ‘He distrusted clarity and he distrustel 
systems . . . there is always more in life than can be col 
tained in any system, and the one thing needful is to keep! 
touch with life.” 

Mr. Lester-Garland, after a useful chapter on Von Hiigel’ 
personal characteristics, rightly centres his study on the 
Critical Realism, and the theory of knowledge which tlt 
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Baron based on it—a theory of graded realities and graded 
jntimations, leading up to a certain “ dim but vivid ” know- 
ledge of the Supreme Reality—God. This epistemology, 
named by its creator a “‘two-step philosophy,” came very near 
toa limited dualism ; for it involved the acceptance of two 
real worlds—natural and supernatural—and of Man as an 
amphibious creature, potentially capable of both. These two 
worlds are not, however, antagonistic; they are related to 
each other ‘‘ as the incomplete to the complete.’ The dislike 
of hard edges comes in again here, to remind us that in Von 
Hiigel we are dealing with a spirit whose rich intuition of life 
exceeded the resources of philosophy ;, so that in reading him 
weare always aware of something left over, of having received 
a suggestion, a stimulus, from the deeps of an experience 
which cannot be expressed in words. One of the merits of 
Mr. Lester-Garland’s excellent study is that he keeps us in 
perpetual remembrance of this crucial truth. 
EVELYN UNDERIILL. 


The Growth of Professionalism 


The Professions. By A. M. Carr-Saunders and P. A. Wilson. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press. 25s.) 

Tar authors of this critical survey of the field of professionalism 
embarked on their task with the avowed intention of producing 
a companion volume to the classic study of trade unionism 
by Beatrice and Sidney Webb. The intention was praise- 
worthy. Such a study was urgently required in view of 
the multiplication of professional workers’ organizations. 
Nobody is as well equipped to make it, with the possible 
exception of the Webbs themselves, as Professor Carr- 
Saunders to whom sociologists are already heavily indebted 
for his other contributions to our knowledge of social customs 
and social structure. 

Some of these may feel that this volume satisfies their 
requirements. It provides in handy form a historical survey 
of the principal professions: their birth, development, 
their aims and aspirations and their shortcomings. It enables 
them to appreciate more fully the function of the professional 
worker in modern society. Others will certainly be dis- 
appointed with the plan of the volume. Much of the detailed 
information contained in the first part which deals with 
more than thirty professions, ** studied one by one,”’ a good 
deal of it dull and unimportant, might with advantage 
have been relegated to the appendices. Most of the information 
which was important could have been embodied in Part II, 
on the Evolution of the Professions, to which only 30 pages 
are devoted, although this is probably the aspect of the subject 
matter under review second in interest only to that inherent 
in the part dealing with Professionalism and the Society of 
the Future to which the authors devote only 12 pages. 

A further criticism must be made. The authors agree with 
the diagnosis of Professor Whitehead and others that to the 
lack of vision of professional men must be attributed much 
of the sickness of the modern world. It is not necessarily 
because professional workers are innately reactionary or un- 
progressive in outlook ; but their specialization in narrowly 
defined regions of thought or technics, while making for 
progress in their particular field of study or activity, produces 
minds in a groove. Outside their own special interests they 
fail, in general, to bring to bear on any problem those qualities 
ofmind which they know to be essential in their own immediate 
spheres. With the exception of lawyers, professional workers 
fail to appreciate the important part they should play in 
the larger issues of contemporary life. They have hitherto 
made no serious attempt to form a combination among 
professional workers capable of exercising an influence in 
public affairs, They leave the task of co-erdinating their work 
to politicians and administrators, most of whom lack both 
the knowledge and the desire to make government and 
administration conform to the changes in the social and 
economic situation resulting from the intensive application 
of specialized knowledge. They are aware of the chaotic 
condition of the world but leave it to others to attempt to 
Work out a satisfactory relationship between their expert 
knowledge and popular control. 

But while the authors of The Professions subscribe to these 
Views and claborate them they refuse to accept the responsi- 
bility of making proposals to remedy the state of affairs 





ee on race 





they disclose. They make no suggestion for the co-ordination 
of professional workers’ associations. They make no reference 
to the Committee of Intellectual Co-operation of the League of 
Nations by means of which something useful might be 
accomplished. They make no comment on -the status of 
professional workers in the Fascist State. ‘They give no indica- 
tion of what they consider should be the relation of professional 
workers’ organizations to the unions and federations. of 
manual workers. It is doubtless true, as they say, “ that 
reorganization will achieve nothing unless it springs from the 
desire of free men to play their proper part in the world of 
affairs.” Yet those free men who may be groping towards a 
solution have every right to expect the authors to assist 
them in reaching one, 


Beyond the Line 


The European Nations in the West Indies, 1493-1688. by 

Arthur Percival Newton. (A. and C. Black. 15s.) 
Tue dramatic and blood-stained history of the West Indies, 
in the two centuries following their discovery by Columbus, 
is admirably sketched by Professor Newton in his new book, 
which is, in truth, the first coherent and trustworthy account 
of the period as a whole. Isolated fragments of the story 
are familiar enough, especially the exploits of the adventurers, 
buccaneers and pirates. But its true significance only becomes 
apparent when the complicated course of events, in which 
the Western nations challenged the Spanish claim to mono- 
polize the New World, is set out in its true perspective. 
Professor Newton shows, for example, that it was well under- 
stood by all the governments concerned, from 1559 till late 
in the seventeenth century, that there was ** no peace beyond 
the line ’—that is, the prime meridian passing through the 
Azores. To the west of that line English, French and Dutch 
subjects might kill and rob Spaniards or be killed and robbed 
without disturbing the relations between their governments 
in Europe. Spain would rather endure this anarchy than 
surrender her monopoly, even when it had become notorious 
that most of the trade with the New World was in foreign 
hands and the Seville merchants were mere agents for the 
great firms of Amsterdam. The vast colonial empire that 
Spain had founded was grievously handicapped for genera- 
tions by this foolish and fatal policey—a warning, surely, to 
all colonizing powers for all time. 

When the Dutch began systematically to harry the Spanish 
colonies and their trade in the early seventeenth century, 
they did England and France a service. Spain was too fully 
occupied with the Dutch to take much notice of the English 
and French settlers who established themselves in the Leeward 
Islands at this time. It is seldom remembered that these 
islands were first colonized by large numbers of humble men 
who meant to till their own little tobacco plots. Barbados 
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in 1636 had a white population of 6,000, but by 1643 it had 
‘over 37,000, many of whom were indentured servants. The 
tobacco was poor and the market overstocked. Barbados 
was bankrupt when some planters who had learned in Brazil 
how to grow sugar-cane introduced the new crop into the 
island. But sugar cultivation required negro labour— 
though Australia has since found that Europeans can do the 
work—and the richer planters bought up their smaller neigh- 
bours, dismissed their white servants and imported African 
slaves. Henceforth Barbados and most of the other small 
islands, whether English, French or Dutch, were dependent 
on sugar and the slave-trade, and were dominated by a white 
minority of planters and merchants. The Dutch had few 
settlements save Curacao and St. Eustatius, but they con- 
trolled the greater part of the West Indian trade throughout 
the seventeenth century. Cromwell had captured Jamaica 
from Spain, while the French colonized the western part of 
Hispaniola and named it St. Domingue—the present Haiti. 
Spain retained her old and important colonies of Cuba and 
Porto Rico, but was unable to prevent the islands of 
the Windward and Leeward groups from passing, for the 
most part, into foreign hands. 

Professor Newton absolves the Spanish governors on the 
charge of incompetence. They were in truth ill-supported 
from home, and were unable to keep their immense territories 
inviolate when they were continually harried by privateers 
and occasionally attacked by Dutch, French or English 
fleets. The author is concerned to give a broad survey of the 
whole period. But he finds space for much_ illustrative 
detail, such as Morgan’s sack of Panama in 1671, the last, most 
daring and most profitable of all the West Indian raids that 
Spain had suffered since Drake assaulted Nombre de Dios a 
century before. The book is both authoritative and readable, 
and it fills a very obvious gap in the historical library. 


Epwarp Hawke. 


Pepys ? 
The Journals of Arnold Bennett, 1921-1928. Edited by Newman 
Flower. (Cassell. 10s. 6d.) 

Tue reasons why so many people will eagerly read this new 
volume of Arnold Bennett's Journals is simply that he thought 
it worth while to write it; it is his appreciation of and his 
curiosity about almost everything that he encountered which 
infects us. He goes to bed early in a Victorian hotel, he sees a 
film of the Grand National, he observes two men in a train and 
feels that they are all subjects on which he could write an article. 
And does. ‘The index gives a wonderfully good idea of the 
book, and who could resist being intrigued by such entries as 
these ? ‘“‘ Swaffer, Hannen, blue undershirts of” ; ** Colefax, 
Arthur, capacity for sleep of”; ‘Kahn, Otto, accepts 
challenge to bathe’’; ‘* Campbell, Mrs. Patrick, smokes a 
cigar” ; “ C., Lady, and O.M. for George Moore” ; ** South 
Kensington Museum, accosted by admirer in”; ‘ Barth, 
bad grammar of” ; ‘ Actors, stupidity of, childishness of ” ; 
* Chewing-gum, workman’s use of”; ‘ Ashfield, Lord, on 
sleep and asthma.” Such delicacies have to be tasted at 
once, and then it is time to settle down to the book. 

We have now had four volumes of these Journals ; that for 
1929 he brought out himself during his lifetime, and the other 
three covering the years between 1890 and 1929 were brought 
out after his death. It is safe to say that, owing to them, we 
know more about the general conduct of his days and the less 
intimate thoughts that occupied his mind than we know about 
those of any other man in the whole history of the world with 
the possible exception of Samuel Pepys. The comparison 
is inevitable, and we may feel quite sure that Arnold Bennett, 
when he wrote, had that other diarist in his mind, in the sense 
that he was conscious that a masterpiece may result from 
setting down, without any attempt to be literary, everything, 
however trivial, which that day had interested him. His 
gusto is what renders it all so readable, but of introspection 
there is practically nothing, nor did he mean there to be. In 
that admirable index we find * Bennett, Enoch Arnold, 
analyses himself,’ but when we turn up the passage, we read 
merely, ‘* I began to analyse myself for Dorothy's distraction. 
She was very interested.” So no doubt should we be, if he 
would only do so, but that was not his plan. When he speaks 
of his work it is to tell us how much he writes (his aim was to 


‘for it. 


Ss 


write 365,000 words a year) or how much, in cash, he receives 
One year, after a month in Italy, he found he had 
written more words than he had spent liras ;_ that was satis. 
factory because he received more than a lira for each word, 
Quantity and marketable value are his chief pre-occupations, 
and most sensible pre-occupations they are; Lord Beaver. 
brook offered him £2,000 for the serial rights of Accident, but 
he screwed him up to £2,250. Just so does Pepys add Up at 
the end of every year what he has put by, and how clever he 
was about it. He is most noticeably Pepysian in his account 
of sheer trivialities when they affect him personally ; the 
tragic consequences of taking anti-fat pills, his sleeping for two 
hours in the afternoon from 5.15 to 7.15, his lunch with H, ¢ 
Wells (** a fine lunch, three ducks and a hot apple tart ”), the 
chiropodist who complimented him on his strong toe-nails, his 
trying on of his new trousers, the magnificent kipper (6d.) that 
he ate at the Garrick Club, his beating Gardiner at law. 
tennis when the betting was against him, that bore Feucht. 
wanger who talked about himself, till Dorothy came in and 
would not suffer him to talk about anything but A. B., his 
drinking beer without suffering for it afterwards, for the first 
time for-eighteen years, the charm of M. Maurois who told hin 
that Old Wives’ Tale was one of the finest works in English 
literature. The gusto does it ; who would not be thrilled when 
he reads: ‘* X said he worked harder than I did. I said, 
‘You don’t. ‘Don’t ?’ saidhe. * Don’t,’ saidI. ‘ Don’t?’ 
said he. ‘Don’t, said I. I gazed at him. His eye fell.” 
It is all trivial, but the triviality is its importance ; each 
detail is like a stitch on some immense tapestry, from the 
innumerable multitude of which the picture emerges, and 
shows us a man to whom nothing human was alien, and who 
had the supreme quality of enjoying himself enormously. Of 
just such quality was Pepys, who “ has chattered himself into 
the circle of the immortals ” by reason of it. Arnold Bennett 
was already the author of a masterpiece, Old Wives’ Tale, but 
who shall say whether these jottings do not confirm his right 
there more than all the 365,000 words that he wrote every 
year during this period ? 




































E. F. Benson, 






Essayists 






“y.Y.’? An Anthology of Essays. By Robert Lynd 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 

All I Survey. By G. K. Chesterton. (Methuen. 6s.) 

General Impressions. By IE. M. Delafield. (Macmillan 





7s. 6d.) 





Mr. Lynp is an essayist whose consistency in part conceals 
his brilliance. Mr. Chesterton is an essayist whose brilliance 
condones his inconsistency. Miss Delafield is not here repre 
sented as an essayist at all, for in General Impressions she 
pleasantly preoccupied with the Light Middle, or Humorous 
Sketch, a distant, and usually a female, relation of the essay. 

The trouble about essays (and this is perhaps too little sus 
pected by those who abandoned this literary form for good 
when they left school) is not so much writing them as finding 
something to write them about. The professional essayist— 
both Y.Y. and G. K. C. answer to this deseription—looks 
back on those examination papers which bade him let himself 
go on “one of the three following subjects ” as wistfully a 
the traveller in a desert recalls a wine-list. Is it possible that 
there was once such plenty in a barren world? A week has 
gone by since he last took up his pen, and now he must find, 
in the thoughts and events of that week, a valid excuse fat 
taking it up again. It is a difficult art. 

Mr. Lynd is a master of it. His Essay on “ Highbrows, 
though one of the least successful in an anthology which coves 
nearly 20 years’ continuous work, brilliantly illustrate 
his power to find a peg for his opinions and an excuse fot 
airing them; here he bases a comprehensive discussion of a 
wide subject on a single sentence from the racing columns 0 
the Sunday Express. It is the same in “ The Sixth of De 
cember ” (a much better essay). Almost anything —indeed 
almost nothing—-will serve as a springboard for Mr. Lynd’ 
fancy ; and, once launched, the evolutions it performs among 
imponderable generalities are always related, in the most 
unforced and logical manner, to the irrelevant and offtet 
ridiculous detail which imparted the original élan. The tid! 
straws with which Mr. Lynd makes his bricks have their 07 
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discernible part. and are not submerged, in the design of the 
finished product. 

Technically; Mr. Lynd and Mr. Chesterton offer interesting 
contrasts. Mr. Lynd always comes full circle. If it was a 
small thing that led him to the consideration of great things 
(like the beans that made him meditate on frustration), he 
brings us back in the end to the small thing and relates the 
great things to it. Mr. Chesterton, too, does this as a rule ; 
but he does it less naturally. He makes for the heights at 
onee : both his thought and his language seem to be wearing 
seven-league boots, and when in the end he comes down to 
earth again his last paragraph is more like a spent rocket-stick 
than a mile-stone which has been in sight all the time. 

Neither author ties himself to the topical; in both cases 
we could tell the decade in which each essay was written, but 
not (except occasionally with Mr. Chesterton) the year. Mr. 
Iwnd does not do more than glance at the larger topics of 
the day, knowing that they will be dealt with in the editorial 
columns of that weekly paper to which he has contributed 
with such terrifying regularity. It is around the smaller 
follies, triumphs, and accidents of the age that his, and most 
of Mr. Chesterton's, essays are written. 

Mr. Chesterton's style we all know, and most of us like. 
As a medium for writing essays in it is open to the perhaps 
rather finical criticism that—taken in large doses—it makes 
all his truths sound like half-truths. Sound and sense, we 
feel, cannot be yoked as Mr Chesterton yokes them without 
one of them suffering ; and since sound never seems to be the 
one, we have an uneasy suspicion that Mr. Chesterton’s 
allegiance to alliteration and antithesis is stronger than the 
desire to say exactly what he meant. Analysis, however, 
almost always proves this suspicion unwarranted. 

Mr. Lynd’s style is fine and equable, like his temper. He 
appears to be ambling, but he covers a great deal of ground. 
To make us think, he does not let off fireworks under our 
nose: his lucid, mellow writing is entirely devoid of tricks 
and fours de force. He delivers the matter of epigrams in the 
least epigrammatic of manners ; he does not raise his voice 
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because he has a good thing to say, and when in his Pages We 
come upon a memorable piece of wisdom (as, for example 
‘there is no great happiness without opposition except for 
children ”) we recognize it the more certainly for its yp. 
flamboyant utterance. 

The essays of Mr. Lynd and Mr. Chesterton are perhaps the 
best modern products of their kind. Miss Delafield is also, in 
her own way, good. Human but a little acid, perceptive by 
deliberately superficial, she bowls at nine-pins which have been 
upset before—Dentists, and the Modern Novel, and so on— 
and the downfall of each she brings about by attractively 
individual methods ; so that although we know that these 
things have been done before, and sometimes better, we feel 
that they have never been done in quite this way, and there. 
fore that—in most cases—they were worth doing. Far the 
best things in the book are the semi-serious character-sketche 
at the end. 


A Short History of Girton 


Girton College : 1869-1932. 
University Press. 3s. 6d.) 
Ar the present time with the War and its consequences like q 
great mountain that must be climbed before we can see any. 
thing that lies behind it, we are scarcely aware what a Rubicon 
was crossed when five young women, in the autumn of 1869, 
began to study for the'r Little-go in a college placed at the 
safe and dignified distance of thirty miles from Cambridge, 
But some idea of the ground that has been covered since that 
day is given by Miss Emily Davies’ letter to Miss Richardson 
on the subject of moving the college from Hitchin to Cambridge; 


By Barbara Stephen. (Cambridge 


** It takes a good deal of zeal and courage to speak of the College 
as it is. If the more extreme course were adopted [the removal 
of the college to Cambridge itself], a whole system of propaganda 
would be stopped. People like Mrs. Gurney and Lady Augusta 
would feel their mouths closed. As Mrs. Gurney said, they would 
be almost ashamed to speak of it. . . . We had two visits from 
brothers at Hitchin, and tho’ evervbody concerned behaved with 
the utmost propriety, we felt thankful that brothers did not live 
within thirty miles.” 

That was the attitude of the founders and supporters of 
Girton College, laughably timid and_ straight-laced, while 
those who opposed and discouraged have come to sound too 
ludicrous to be credible. Things have moved so quickly in 
sixty years that it is now possible to earn a reputation for anti- 
feminism merely by suggesting that women may never provide 
more than a small percentage of the world’s genius—a sug- 
gestion which can hardly damage woman’s claim for education, 
when the connexion between education and genius is so slender, 
What Miss Davies and her friends believed was that women 
could be educated like men, and the belief was amply justified. 
Women have responded so well to college education, have dis- 
carded age-old conventions so quickly, and proved so apt to 
understand the aims and methods of modern scholarship, that 
it may be discovered in another generation or so that they are 
on the whole even more susceptible to education than men. 

Girton College is a summary of Lady Stephen’s earlier book, 
and at the same time something more as it gives the later 
history and development of the college after Miss Davies 
retired from official connexion with it. Since the space is 
lacking for detail about people or for full accounts of some of 
the early victories, this book is inevitably less interesting than 
Emily Davies and. Girton College. But Lady Stephen has an 
excellent way with statistics, and the story remains a good one 
even when it is reduced to the bare plot of collecting money 
and spending it, or spending it before collecting it. There isa 
useful biographical index, specially to be recommended fot 
giving the story of Miss Gamble, whose generosity to Girton 
was at least partly due to her distrust of men. At the age of 
forty-three she had been kidnapped and shut up in a Genoese 
palace until a kinsman came from England to deliver het. 

This is a book which ought to be in every school library— 
particularly the libraries of boys’ schools—and at so reasonable 
a price there can be no excuse for its absence. 

Lyn Lui. Irvine. 
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The Amazon 


The Amazing Amazon. By F. MeDermott. (Lincoln Williams. 
15s.) 
{ue River Amazon—3,500 miles long, in many places six 
miles wide, and draining the largest basin of any river in the 
yorld—has attracted many travellers and (if the truth were 
inown) Lored most of them. Mr. McDermott gives us all the 
alient features of the river except its monotony in a readable 
and well-illustrated book. But it is a book which can only 
be recommended with reservations. The author was making 
his first visit to the Amazon, and he did the first thousand 
miles of it under what are from the traveller’s point of view the 
test, and from his reader’s the worst, conditions. That is to 
ay, he went up to Manaos in an 8,000 ton Booth liner ; and 
fom Manaos to Iquitos—the end of his journey—he travelled 
py river steamer. He had accordingly little opportunity of 
eeing more than can be seen from the decks of a boat forced, 
by reason of its size, to keep out in mid-channel, or on short 
excursions inland from the more frequented landing stages. 

Also, he spoke no Portuguese. 

A book written within such limitations can only scratch the 
surface of its subject. But the subject is a fascinating one, 
and Mr. McDermott has an engagingly old-fashioned style (of 
the sort in which the naked are described as wearing ‘‘the 
wiform of Eden ”’) ; he has observed carefully and enquired 
with suecess. Above all, he was lucky in having among his 
fellow-passengers General Candido Rondon, the head of what 
may be called the Brazilian Government’s Indian Department 
and a very remarkable man. Himself half-Indian (Mr. 
McDermott does not mention this), General Rondon probably 
knows, at a conservative estimate, twice as much about the 
interior of Brazil as anyone else, alive or dead ; and, although 
Mr. McDermott’s intercourse with him was, owing to the 
language difliculty, fragmentary, his portrait of this trim and 
almost legendary figure adds greatly to the interest of the book. 

If a stranger in London attempted to describe Piccadilly 
from the top of a *bus, he would have to rely largely on informa- 
tion given him by his fellow-passengers to supplement his own 
fleeting first impressions. Mr. McDermott was in like case. 
What he saw himself he records with meticulous care; but a 
very large part of his narrative reaches us at second-hand, 
and a good many popular fallacies are in consequence 
perpetuated. In a description of various methods of find- 
ing turtles’ eggs he omits the commonest and most reliable, 
which is to follow the creature’s rather tank-like tracks across 
asandbank to the filled-in depression where the eggs are laid. 
He greatly overestimates the ferocity of the onca, or jaguar, 
and he gives apocryphal accounts of the amphisbaena and of 
the noisome and redundant cigana, which he calls “ cigna.” 
He speaks of ** birds which appear to resemble kingfishers and 
herons” ; no very strange phenomenon in a country to which 
heaven knows how many species of both genera are indigenous. 
He confuses the pium fly with the the tick called carapato, and 
it is difficult to believe that General Rondon’s son was not 
pulling his leg when he described his father’s habit of taking 
compass bearings on the sound of a bugle in unexplored terri- 
tory. His statement that the naked tribes of the interior 
“have mentalities which are certainly not equal to that of an 
average English child of six years of age’’ would not—how- 
ever intellectually satisfying his experiences of nursery life— 
have been made if he had had anything to do with those 
tribes. He is, moreover, sometimes guilty of that form of 
over-writing in which the desire to present a composite effect 
produces (as in glass cases of stuffed animals) an element of 
txaggeration. It is all very well to say : 

“The growl of the jaguar alternates with the screech of the howl- 
ngmonkeys. . . . During these hours of darkness the long slither- 
ing form of an anaconda may wriggle its way out of the water to 
lok for tasty morsels in the fowl-yard ; a sudden despairing yelp 
may betoken that the dog has fallen a victim to some voracious 
alligator ; and all about in the moist air, mingling with the swarms of 
‘ever-bearing mosquitoes, large moths, and flying crickets, may be 
the fluttering forms of sinister blood-sucking vampire bats.” 

But the operative word in the last three sentences is “ may.” 

On familiar ground, however, Mr. McDermott is well worth 
following, and his description of life on a river-steamer is 
faithful and revealing. Had he not enlarged his terms of 
reference to include subjects outside his own personal experi- 
‘ace, his book would have been no less valuable : and much 
less vulnerable. PETER FLEMING, 
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Fiction 


By Wit11AM PLoMER 


By Roger Martin du Gard. 
7s. 6d.) 


(Gollancz. 7s. 


The Thibaults: Parts I and II. 
(John Lane, The Bodley Head. 


The New Bridge. By Meyer Levin. 6d.) 


The Delicate Fire. Short Stories and Poems. By Naomi 
Mitchison. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
The Haunted Mirror. Tales. By Elizabeth Madox Roberts. 


(Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Chinese Dust. By J. van Dyke. 
Ir would be possible to form a library consisting of nothing 
but novels about middle-class family life in Western Europe. 
Buddenbrooks would be one of its chief ornaments, it would, 
of course, contain the Forsyte Saga, and it could be increased 
every year by several notable volumes: it would not often 
be possible to add such an excellent work as Monsieur Roger 
Martin du Gard’s Les Thibault. Such a collection, besides 
affording the common reader a great deal of pleasure and the 
sociologist a great deal of material, would hardly be likely 
to cheer the amateur of human nature, except intermittently. 
In these family novels the sorrowful aspects of human life 
and the meaner tendencies of human nature are continually 
being presented, and we are continually being reminded 
of familiar but ever-disturbing home-truths—that we want 
power, but when we get it we do not as a rule know how to 
use it; that our respectability is often mixed with stupidity 
or hypocrisy, or both; and that there is apparently no 
“right ’? way to bring up children. Nothing, however, is 
more thrust upon our notice than the fact that bourgeois 
solidity, in all its wooden or stony impressiveness, instead of 
being rooted foursquare in.firm foundations, is often poised 
uneasily over the springs of poetry and madness. ‘Take the 
Thibault family, for instance. Nobody, one might have said, 
could have been a stouter citizen than Monsieur Thibault him- 
self. Of Norman origin and irreproachable Catholic orthodoxy, 
with assured position and useful connexions, he seemed a 
pillar of society—he was even the Founder and Director of 
the Institute of Moral Hygiene. And yet he produced a son 
like the red-haired Jacques, as temperamental as a Karamazov 
with a streak of Rimbaud in him. At school : 

* among these_children, whose personalities were dormant beneath 
the weight of habit and discipline, among these perpetually busy 
masters, whose natural gifts seemed to be atrophying, this dunce, 
with his unprepossessing face, but also with his outbursts of candour 
and wilfulness, who seemed to live in a universe of phantasy, 
created by and for himself alone—who never hesitated to throw 
himself into the most preposterous adventures without any fear 
of the consequences—this little monster provoked terror but 
extorted unconscious esteem.” 


(Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.) 


Among the first to feel the attraction of this nature was 
Daniel de Fontanin ; it was “less developed than his own, 
but so rich, and perpetually capable of astonishing and in- 
structing him.” ‘The consequence of the attraction was a 
wildly emotional friendship between the two adolescent boys. 
The friendship having been discovered, they elope to 
Marseilles in a frantic quest for an impossible freedom and 
happiness. They are brought back, and Jacques, ‘ the 
prisoner of the mechanism of the family and of society, 
hemmed in on every side, with no means of escape or of 
resistance,’ has to face his father. 

“M. Thibault was shouting: ‘The worthless creature! We 
must break his will!’ He had held out before him his thick, hairy 
hand, opened right out, then reclosed it slowly, making the joints 
crack.” 

This adventure is the main theme of the first part of the novel. 
The second describes superbly the incarceration of Jacques 
in the reformatory founded by his father, and its consequences, 
Monsieur du Gard has a rare mastery of his medium. 
Imaginatively conceived and finely wrought, his novel gives 
life to a variety of memorable characters, and he leaves us 
with an idea of how they would look while drinking a cup of 
tea as well as of how their minds would be likely to work in 
any given situation. Besides the portraits of Jacques and 
his father, those of his elder brother Antoine, of Madame de 
lVontanin and her spiritual adviser, and of Lisbeth, an Alsatian 
maidservant, are especially good. Six parts of Les Thibault 
have already appeared in French, and it was high time for 
the work to be introduced to English readers.: it is good news 
that the Bodley Head mean to continue its publication in 
English. 
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Mr. Meyer Levin has worked as an actor,  theatrica| 
producer and stage manager, and his new novel is said to 
be his fifth. The New Bridge is a specimen of what may 
be called the dramatic novel. That is to say, it depends 
mainly for its effect upon those powers which the novelist 
has in common with the playwright and very little upon 
those extra liberties which he may allow himself if he knows 
how to use them. It would be no denigration to say that 
it reads almost like a play, and would fall easily into thre 
acts. A “stage sense” has evidently been at work through. 
out, and something of a dramatist’s care and _ skill haye 
gone to the fashioning of the characters and dialogue, of 
the gradual approach to climax, the drifting away of smoke 
after the central explosion, and the somewhat wistful ending, 
The scene is New York and the personnel are the inhabitants 
of a tenement house—they are mostly of Jewish or Central 
Kuropean origin. ‘* The radios from twelve flats sang into 
the six-foot courts, but it was just like the Garden of Eden 
with stucco walls and automatic refrigeration for the working 
classes.” A family is threatened with eviction for non. 
payment of rent; active resistance is organized by the 
powerful Ida Feingold; the police arrive, and someone js 
accidentally killed; meanwhile the builder and owner of 
the tenements has lost his fortune. The story, of which 
that is a bare hint, has unusual merits. Often humorous, 
it is up to date and easy to read; it is only bitter. when 
questioning injustice ; and it makes a really valuable attempt 
to explore the effects of a man’s prolonged unemployment 
upon his married life. It is rather a pity that, towards the 
end of the book, ghostly fingers should begin to fumble for 
the reader’s heart-strings, for they prove to be all, or nearly 
all, thumbs. The use of coincidence is overdone, and the 
behaviour of the characters grows stagey and sentimental, 

Mrs. Mitchison and Miss Roberts have. this much in 
common, that each takes an elevated view of human nature. 
I do not mean that they think people are necessarily nice, 
but that they are aware of beauty and dignity, conscious 
or unconscious, potential or actual, in human lives ;’ they 
are concerned about love and justice and passion and hope. 
Mrs. Mitchison’s new book consists of stories interspersed 
with poems. Its range is immense—it extends from Phaedm 
in the palace of Theseus to hunger-marchers in Hyde Park, 
and on the way we encounter Sappho in Lesbos, Carl Milles 
in Stockholm, and Vikings in Hammersmith. It is a vast 
and creditable ambition to try and see life whole, but itis 
difficult to fix the vision steadily. Mrs. Mitchison’s turbulent 
imagination and vigorous sympathies have again achieved 
many good things, but taken as a whole the book perhaps 
lacks unity of conception. A half-hearted note on the dust- 
cover hints as much : 

** Between whiles there are verses, which seem ‘to the. author to 
have some bearing on the ideas behind the stories, but which no 
one need read unless they want to.” : 
Miss Roberts’s tales of the hill-folk of Kentucky, who are 
quaint in speech and primitive in outlook, have a grave 
and distinguished beauty of their own. Her musical pros 
flows quietly round its themes. At times it wavers into 
abstraction : 

“ He lived upon-the laughter that. flowed under the hymn ani 
lived swiftly as haunted by an unrealized disaster that threatened 
to arise from some hidden part and bring the whole earth to a swilt 
consummation.” 

But it is better that clarity of outline should occasionally 
be lost like this in a twilight of words than that elusive anl 
evanescent shades of feeling should be ignored. 

Even if a novelist takes a very low view of human natut 
and can find nothing good to say about the life he describes 
there is no reason why sordidness need be drearily presented 
—it can sometimes be made to appear terrible or pathetie 
{uropean communities in the Far East are not as a rule 
exclusively composed of such crapulous morons as the 
characters in Chinese Dust, but even if we admit the existentt 
of such a community as the one at Lao-King, and of mis- 
sionaries who philander with Russian adventuresses and 
throttle rickshaw men, we cannot feel that Mr, van Dyke 
has made the most of his unsavoury exiles. 
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-[FAMINGTON 


UNEQUALLED 
AS A HOLIDAY CENTRE. 
Its Treatments have a world-wide reputation, 
ideal Centre for the Shak2speare Country. 


TRAVEL BY RAIL. 


Express Services by G.W.R. or L.M.S. 
“Summer Tickets” at a Penny a Mile 
available for return any day within a 
calendar month now issued daily from 
all parts. Enquire at Railway Stations, 
Offices or Agencies for all information. 


Illus. Guide free from Spa Manager, 
Dept. 16, Leamington Spa. 





A NEW LAND FOR HOLIDAYS | 


DALMATIA 


and the Adriatic Archipelago. 
-16-Day Conducted Tours from 29 guineas. 


REGULAR DEPARTURES. 
Send to-day for Illustrated Book (S.1) giving full details of 


varied tours through Venice to ontenegro, Bosnia, the 
| Slovenian Alps:— 


THE YUGOSLAV TRAVEL BUREAU, 
25 Cockspur St., London, S.W. 1. Whitehall 2094. 


Consider at how little cost you can enjoy a tour in that | 
| lovely land which only the favoured few have visited— | 


| 
| 
| 











The Most Healthful of a Holidays i is an 


OCEAN CRUISE 


Luxury liners — good company— good food — pastimes 
a-plenty — and visits to the wonder-places of the world. 
| AT NO MORE COST THAN IN 
| AN ORDINARY SEASIDE HOTEL. 


14 days, Tangier and Gibraltar, from £12.12.0 
30-day Tour to Egypt- - - - £30.15.0 


| Write to- day for our Illustrated Book (S.2) of ‘* Cruising—Ocean 
‘oyages ”; also Programme (S.3) of Hickie’s Tours. 


HICKIE, BORMAN, GRANT & CO., LTD., 


| ““THE HOUSE OF PERSONAL SERVICE, - 
| 3s Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1. Whitehall 2094. 























BRIGHTON. 


Quietly situated within a minute or two 
of amusements, shops, libraries, and 
Museum. 


Real comfort, good food and perfect 


Opposite the service at es most moderate cost. 


res North 
Gate. 


BLENHEIM HOTEL. 











STRATHPEFFER SPA 


THE RICHEST SULPHUR SPRINGS 
IN EUROPE 


For the treatment of all kinds of Rheumatism, 
Skin Diseases, and High Blood Pressure. 


SEASON OPENS MAY 15tn. 


All information from the Alanageress, 
The Pump Room, 








PALACE 
TORQUAY 


The English Riviera 
is at its very best in 
May and June — how 
good that is can only 
be realised by those 
who actually come 
and stay here. 


GOLFERS—NOTE! 


The dates of the Palace Short 
Course Invitation Champion- 
ship are May 24th and 25th, 


All the beading Professionals 
(including the nominees for the 
Ryder Cup Team) are 
competing and testing the 
advantage or otherwise of *‘ the 
smaller hole,”? 


The terms at the 
Palace —with its 
magnificent sun 
lounge and unequalled 
amenities for leisure 
or strenuous exercise, 
as the visitor may 
desire — cover golf, 
tennis, croquet, bow]s, 
squash, badminton, 
swimming pool, gym- 
nasium, dancing, talk- 
ing pictures and enter- 
tainments. Telephone 
Torquay 2271. 





HOLIDAYS ARE 
CHEAPER 


The £ is worth 21/- in this sunny 
Scandinavian land 


English spoken everywhere 
Mountains — Lakes — Waterfalls 


Mediaeval cities — Wonderful sea 


coast 
cS 


Write for free booklets to the Swedish Travel Bureau, Dept. M, 
21 Coventry Street, London, W.1; The British and Northern 
Shipping Agency, 5 Lloyd’s Ave., E.C.3; or leading travel agencies 
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Finance—Public & Private 
Problems for the Investor 


Tue lot of the investor at the present time is certainly 
not a happy one. If he elects to pursue the motto of 
*‘ safety first’? and resorts to British Funds and the 
best class of trustee securities, he finds it hard to obtain 
an adequate income. Moreover, having regard to the 
present high level of gilt-edged stocks, the investor may 
even be harassed by some doubts as to whether “ safety ” 
first applies to capital as well as to income, for admittedly 
many of the influences at present keeping up gilt-edged 
stocks are abnormal in character, and inasmuch as these 
same influences have been responsible for the joint 
stock banks holding more than double their usual total of 
Government securities, the investor may well wonder 
whether any turn in the monetary situation might 
not involve considerable sales by those institutions. 

There is still a further circumstance which might well 
cause some perturbation in the minds of holders of 
high-class securities, namely, the tendency for the law 
of sanctity of contracts being invaded by considerations 
of expediency. At the present moment, for example, 
vast numbers of American and foreign holders of U.S. 
Gold Bonds are finding that their claim to demand 
payment of principal and interest on their securities 
on a strictly gold basis has been ruthlessly set aside 
by the present U.S. Administration. The only justification 
offered is that it is in the interests of the United States 
as a whole that commodity prices should rise, that 
inflation is necessary to secure this advance, and that 
to carry out in untrammelled fashion a policy of inflation, 
abandonment of the gold standard and repudiation of 
the gold clauses in bond obligations are necessary. Yet, 
both as regards these repudiation clauses in America 
and as regards the low yields offered at the present 
time here on gilt-edged securities, rentiers are told by 
Governments and economists alike that the situation 
is one calling for a considerable rise in commodity prices 
with a probable increase in the cost of living. The 
prospect for the investor, therefore, as I have already said, 
is not a cheering one. 

I cannot, however, believe that this ruthless setting 
aside of contracts can in the long run be helpful to a 
solution of the problem of world depression. It makes for 
a further impairment of public confidence, and it is 
want of confidence which lies at the very root of industrial 
and financial depression. 


RisE IN CoMMopITIES. 

During the past week the perplexities of the 
investor must have been increased by observing the 
tendency for gilt-edged stocks to react a little and for 
the more speculative markets to advance. The movement 
has been connected with the very considerable rise which 
has taken place in prices of some of the leading com- 
modities such as wheat, cotton, rubber, tin, copper, &c., 
the idea being that this advance may be the forerunner 
of an increase in trade activity, for, as has already been 
stated, the doctrine has been p. claimed for some time 
past that a rise in commodity prices must precede a 
trade revival. Nor have there been entirely lacking some 
indications of improved conditions here and elsewhere. 
English railway traflics have been a trifle better, and, 
although still above the level of a year ago, the figures 
during the past few weeks of unemployment in this 
country have been rather better. 

Tue “ Uses” or INFLATION. 

Now let it at once be admitted that this rise in com- 
modity prices can be connected directly with the infla- 
tionary policy of the United States, and it can further be 
admitted that a rise in commodities, if continued, be the 
cause what it may, undoubtedly has a tendency to set 
certain forces in motion, Thus, for example, if the rise 
in the price of the principal commodities exported by 
countries such as Argentina and Brazil should advance, 
then the advantage secured by those countries is not 
limited merely to the more favourable trade balance 
resulting, for there ensues, or should ensue, a greater 
freedom in the exchanges of Argentina and Brazil 
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which, in its turn, should facilitate trading with those 
countries. 

In consequence, therefore, of this recent rise jn com. 
modities and the possibility of its continuance, there has 
been considerable - discussion whether we are at the 
beginnings of conditions making for a trade revival go 


, that the investor is more likely to find satisfaction from 
' the purchase of industrial shares and, indeed, the shares 


of any concern likely to be favoured by a trade revival 
than from a continued purchase of gilt-edged securities, 
AN OBscuRE OUTLOOK. 

At this point it will, no doubt, be expected that | 
should indicate the most probable trend of events, byt 
this, excepting within very narrow limits, I find myself 
unable to do, for at the moment the chances seem to be 
very evenly balanced and no better indication, perhayy, 
could be given of the uncertainty which prevails with 
regard to the outlook than the fact that not a few holders 
of capital—mostly, it is true, hailing from abroad—haye 
fallen back upon actual purchases of gold as the only way 
out of their perplexities. Not that I consider they have 
found a solution of their difliculties in the purchase of 
gold, for while there may be excellent reason for believing 
that gold will continue for many generations to have a 
special monetary value by reason of a return by all 
countries to the gold standard, it is quite another matter 
whether future prices of the metal will justify the quota. 
tions of to-day. 

Tue Cominc CONFERENCE. 

Where, however, I consider it is for the moment unsafe 
to trust too much to the recent rise in prices of con- 
modities as a guide to the future is that so far the advance 
has been based upon speculative buying, and although 
the action taken by the United States with regard to gold 
may conceivably have the effect of increasing the desir 
on the part of all countries to re-establish gold standards 
and effect a stabilization of currencies, the attitud> of the 
United States as a whole, and especially of Congress, to 
some of the knotty problems which have to be solved, 
and especially the knotty problem of War Debts, scarcely 
promises well for the composing of differences at the 
Conference, and especially for a speedy agreement on 
such vital matters as the basis of devaluation of cur- 
rencies to be adopted by the leading countries. In the 
United States there is a disposition to imagine that itis 
eee to secure an early return not only to the pre-War 

evel of prosperity and of standards of living but to the 
conditions which prevailed in America during the year 
from 1922 to 1929, when industrial and financial activities 
and the standards of living anticipated conditions of 
‘emegriid which are not likely to be attained for a very 
ong time. Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


A StrIKING Issue. 
So far as ‘size’? is concerned, the dominant feature of 
the loan issues of the past week has been the offer of an India 
4 per cent. loan for £12,000,000 at the price of 974, the greater 
part of the amount being required to provide funds fot 
redeeming the outstanding balance of an issue of £7,000,000) 
in 6 per cent. bonds maturing next month. In point of 
interest, however, I think that the more striking feature has 
been the private placing of about £750,000 in Hertfordshire 
County 3 per cent. stock at a price giving a running yield of 
about £3 2s. 6d. per cent. The credit of Hertfordshir 
County is deservedly high, but the issue of a fairly large amount 
of stock upon almost a 8 per cent. basis constitutes quite 4 
triumph for the county, while incidentally it testifies to th 
present dearth of supply of high-class trustee stocks, 4! 
possibly—though that is less certain—to a belief in a contint: 
ance of this dearth for some time to come. 

* * % * 

DuNLOP PROGRESS. 

The annual report of the Dunlop Rubber Company 1s # 
encouraging one. ‘There is a recovery to note in earning pow! 
while the balance-sheet is a strong one. ‘The gross profit fo 
the year was £1,542,000 against £1,182,000, while the n¢ 
profit was £860,000 against £480,000. A year ago no divident 
was paid on the ordinary shares, but this year the dividends 
4 per cent., and even after paying the dividend the catty 
forward is more than £50,000 better than last year. Not 
only so, but before arriving at the profits shown in the rep? 

(Continued on page 698.) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS. 








COMPANY MEETING 






























1 those 

on THE LONDON ASSURANCE 

beg CONTINUED PROGRESS 

= so MR. OLAF HAMBRO’S SPEECH 

n. from ——— 

Shares {as annual general Court of the London Assurance was held on 

revival May 10th at | King William Street, London, E.C. 

uriti . Mr. R. Olaf Hambro (the Governor) said that on this first occasion 

‘urities, this meeting the shareholders in his new capacity as Governor, he 

yok the opportunity of publicly acknowledging the services rendered 

tl ip the Corporation by Mr. Colin Campbell, the late Governor, who 
rat | tad occupied the chair with such outstanding ability during the 

its, but 19 years. During Mr. Campbell’s Governorship no less than 

myself @ jur subsidiary companies had become associated with the parent 

n to be Corporation, while in 1923 the organization was further developed 

eth the establishment in New York of the Manhattan Fire and 
aps, Yarine Insurance Co. He ventured to think that this record of 

ls with gecessful expansion was one with which the shareholders had reason 

holders @ io be gratified, and they were indebted to Mr. Campbell for the 

—have J wnspicuous part which he had played in its achievement. 

ly way ; THE Accounts. 

y have With regard to the individual accounts, the Life Fund had 

hase of inreased during the year by £446,000, while the total of the net new 

iewi business, amounting to over £2,075,000, was not only £279,000 

“Heving higher than the total of 1931, but was also the highest figure which 

have a they had ever attained. The results of the Fire Department had 

by all in been disappointing, the underwriting loss amounting to over 





£3,000 on a premium income of over £2,500,000. 
The Marine Account had produced an even better result than at 
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quota- B seend of 1931, so that, after they had transferred £170,800 to profit 
id loss, there was left a Fund higher by £44,000 and showing an 
inreased ratio of 103.8 per cent. 

The Accident Account showed a marked improvement, for, 
unsafe § shereas they had felt it necessary at the end of 1931 to transfer 
f com. @ £135,000 from profit and loss to support the funds of this department, 
dvance iy MY had on this occasion found it possible to make part restitution 
| tytransferring to profit and loss £65,210, or about £44,000 more than 
a the amount of interest credited. 

oe ALLOCATION OF PROFITS. 
+ desire Turning to the Profit and Loss Account, the total sum available 
ndards # for disposal was £751,697, and after providing for the dividends to 
~ofthe [ preference and ordinary shareholders, for sundry expenses and for 
ress, to the premium on the preference share redemption policy, there 
bey rmained £465,065. Of this amount they had reserved £50,000 as 
solved, provision for taxation, and £50,000 had been transferred to Contin- 
carcely #H gencies Account, increasing that Fund to £250,000. It would be 
at the | observed that these allocations had not been made at the expense of 
ent on — which was about £2,000 more than the amount 
| ught in. 
of cur. The combined assets of the Corporation had now reached the 
In the reord total of £15,750,000, or over £1,250,000 more than they were 
at it is — na and more — = — of those assets were repre- 
re-War fen y investments in Britis. overnment securities, 
to the s IncREASED INCOME FROM INVESTMENTS. 
> oe D  armaapenr tng the — emer in — rates, oy et 
P ase m investments, apart from Life, increased durin 1e year b 
tivities J sbout £15,000, and se thus sufficient to cover the “hividend ste 4 
ons of vith a small margin to spare, a margin increased to over £20,000 
a very {@ J there was included the proportion of the shareholders’ profits 
oe from the Life Department, appropriable to the past year. 

: _ The total underwriting profit earned by the parent company and 
is subsidiaries together showed a threefold improvement on the 
figures of 1931, and this result might, in view of all the circumstances 
od a extremely difficult conditions which had prevailed, be 

with satisfaction. 

In conclusion, the Governor said that the accounts which he had 
ture of had the privilege of submitting that day afforded justification for a 
n India ing of hopefulness in regard to the future progress of this old 

ater ration. 

. for The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 

000,000 

oint off THE CALCUTTA ELECTRIC SUPPLY 

ure has 

rdshire CORPORATION 

yield of Tar thirty-sixth annual general meeting of the Calcutta Electric 

rdshire § Supply Corporation, Limited, was held on Monday, May 9th, at 

amount § Victoria House, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 

quite 8 Lord Meston, Chairman of the company, in moving the report, said 

to the “pts from sale of current were £10,000 less than last year, a fall 

cs, and of under 1 per cent. They sold for domestic consumption 44} mil- 

ontinu: units, against 40 million in 1930; but their takings from the flat 
tate had fallen from £572,000 in 1930 to £548,000 in 1932. The 
consumers of 1932 had got their supplies for £52,000 less than they 
would have paid in 1930, but the increased consumption had already 
nlieved the company of about half that loss. On the industrial load 

y is at sales were only about three million units better than in 1931. 

r powel rading income as a whole was £5,000 lower, but there was a saving 

fit for of £15,000 in working expenses. The balance of profit available for 

he net distribution was only about £1,000 less, enabling the dividend of 12 

video per cent. on the Ordinary shares to be repeated. From the surplus 

dend i Wi Directors proposed to set aside £10,000 to provide against an 

Ce, portant reduction in charge for industrial supply being announced 
, oe m Calcutta that day. So far as they could judge, the outlook 





the results for 1933, even allowing for the drop in rates for 
bower, should not be unsatisfactory. 
© report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 












ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
RESULTS AGAIN SATISFACTORY 


MR. LIONEL DE ROTHSCHILD’S REVIEW 





THE annual general Court of the Alliance Assurance Company; 
Limited, was held on Wednesday, May 10th, at the Head Office of the 
Company, Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C. 

Mr. Lionel N. de Rothschild, O.B.E., (the chairman) said that, 
in spite of the depression that was prevailing all through the world, 
their results had again been satisfactory. That was largely due 
to the cautious policy that the board had pursued in the past and 
was still pursuing. In the Life Department the net new business 
which had amounted to £3,352,757 was larger by £129,962 than in 
1931 and was greater than in any previous year in the history of 
the company. 

In the Fire account, there was an increase of nearly £22,000 in 
the premium income notwithstanding the difficult times. ‘The 
losses had been somewhat heavier than in the previous year, but 
the loss ratio was still exceedingly moderate. 

Members would no doubt regard the surplus transferred to the 
Profit and Loss Account—£460,012—as quite satisfactory, as it was 
only some £9,000 less than the surplus of the previous year. 


AccIDENT AND Motor DEPARTMENTS. 


Members would be equally satisfied with the working of the 
Accident Department during the year. There was a reduction of 
about £31,000, or just under 3 per cent. in the premiums received, 
but the fall had occurred almost entirely in the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation section. That was clearly a reflection of the trade 
depression and Workmen’s Compensation business was particularly 
sensitive to trade conditions. It was, perhaps, a matter for surprise 
that the reduction had not been greater. When the tide turned and 
prosperity returned to the country’s staple industries, they were 
confident that that temporary loss of income would be recovered. 

In the Motor section the results were very much the same as in 
1931. During the year the terms of their Motor insurance policies 
had been revised and the principle of a ‘‘ Progressive No-Claim 
Bonus ”’ had been introduced. The margin of profit on the motor 
business was not large. Competition was very keen and there were 
many smaller concerns which offered what on paper appeared to be 
more attractiveterms. Motorists should remember, however, that tho 
liability to Third Parties as the result of an accident might amount 
to many thousands of pounds and they would be wise to effect their 
insurances with well-established companies, such as the “‘ Alliance,” 
which had ample funds to meet any claims that might arise. 

In the Accident Department the company was frequently 
required to deal with new forms of insurance, the need for which 
arose owing to the complexity of modern life. It was their en- 
deavour to move with the times and to give their clients and con- 
nexions the fullest cover which could, with prudence, be provided, 


Vicrory Bonp OFFER. 


During the year one new form of insurance had been introduced. 
As shareholders knew, 4 per cent. Victory Bonds had been issued 
to the public at 85 per cent., and in the old days one of the advan- 
tages offered had been that a certain proportion of the Bonds 
would be drawn every year for repayment at par. The altercd 
financial conditions, however, had now made that a definite dis- 
advantage and with the Bonds standing in the market at about 
110, the prospect of being drawn for repayment at par was not 
so satisfactory. The holder was faced with the risk of capital 
loss if his Bonds were drawn and yet might be reluctant to sell 
owing to tho difficulty of finding an alternative investment of 
equal character. To meet such cases the company now issued 
policies under which, for a small premium, the holder of a Bond 
which was drawn would be paid the difference between the market 
value of the Bond at the time the insurance was effected and the 
par value. A considerable number of those policies had been 
taken out with the company and they were willing and anxious 
to issuo as many as might be required, for the more bonds they 
insured, the greater was the spread of the risk. 

In the Marine Department the premium income had again de- 
creased. Each of the last three years had shown a diminution of 
something like £50,000 as compared with its predecessor. Tho 
reasons for that shrinkage of income were quite obvious—reduced 
volume of trade, tonnage laid up, keen competition. Those factors 
were unfortunately leading to rate-cuttin’, and it was only by exer- 
cising great care that they could hope to continue to make a modest 
profit on the business. The year 1930 had now been closed with 
results which they could regard as very good. A year ago he had 
ventured to refer to the necessity of providing for big disasters and 
unfortunately his warning had proved well founded. For that 
reason they were providing, out of the balance of the 1930 account, 
£40,000 as an additional reserve and transferring £66,783, in addition 
to the interest on the fund, to profit and loss. The Trustee Dept. 
continued to progress. 

The financial outlook at the present moment was still obscure, 
It seemed extremely probable that, apart from market fluctua- 
tions which must occur from time to time, high-class securities 
would remain on a lower interest basis than they had been since 
1918—in other words, that a substantially lower yield on invest- 
ments had to be faced. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





_ SPILLERS LIMITED 


THE CHAIRMAN ON EFFECTS OF WHEAT ACT 
AND THE OTTAWA CONFERENCE 


Tur Rr. Hon. Str Matcotm A. Rosertson, Chairman of Spillers 
Limited, presiding at the Annual General Meeting of the Company, 
on Saturday, May 6th, at Cardiff, said that the trading profit for 
the year was £353,446. which added to the balance of profit on sale 
of investments (£161.719) made a total of £515,165. After trans- 
ferring £150,000 to the investment reserve and making provision 
for Directors’ remuneration, interest on sinking fund notes, pre- 
ference dividend and the interim dividend on the Ordinary Stock, 
there was £400,319 to be taken to the Balance Sheet. The Directors 
proposed to pay a final dividend of 12} per cent.-on the Ordinary 
Stock, making 15 per cent. for the year, and 10 per. cent. on the 
Deferred Ordinary Stock. The amount to be carried forward to the 
next account was £165,228. 

Three acquisitions had been made during the year, namely : the 
goodwill and trade marks of the Thames Milling Company Limited, 
London, and the business and goodwill of John White and Sons 
(Glasgow): Limited, and of the Craighall Milling Company Limited, 
Glasgow. The purchase of the whole of the share capital of Stoate 
and Sons Limited, Bristol, had also been recently completed. 

THE LeEvy IN PRACTICE, 

The Company had had another successful year, and showed a 
Balance Sheet of which any body of shareholders might be proud. 
Government interference was, however, having a marked effect 
on the Company’s trade. Owing to the action of the Irish Free 
State Government, a profitable trade of nearly a million sacks a 
year had been lost to the Milling Industry, and the Company had 
borne its full share of that loss. The Wheat Act, too, had a dis- 
turbing influence on the industry on account of fluctuations, actual 
and possible, in the amount of the levy imposed by the Wheat 
Commission to enable that body to subsidize tho wheat-growing 
farmers. The fact also that the Commission had recently defined 
some of the Company’s fine wheatfeed as flour and thus liable to 
the levy, put the Company in a difficult position as regards its 
animal foods trade. Neither must the effects of the Ottawa Con- 
ference be overlooked. The Milling Industry was fortunate in 
having had a strong delegation there, who were able to stave off 
the disaster of a Dominion quota; a 2s. duty had, however, been 
imposed on every quarter of foreign wheat, which made it still 
easier for dumping importers to compete with British millers. 

The courso of prices of the main commodities which the Company 
handled had been dictated during the year not only by conditions 
of supply and demand, but also by erratic movements in the foreign 
exchanges. In raw grain, trading had been extremely cautious 
owing to the disturbing influence of the unsettled political and 
financial conditions throughout Europe. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 








at death can be provided 
by payment of £75 a year 


£5,000 from age 30. tay 


If such provision be delayed until age 
costs £157 10s. a year. 


‘“ twere well it were done quickly.” 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 
No shareholders 


No commission 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 696.) 


the Directors set aside £361,000 as against £219,000 f 

ordinary depreciation, while £200,000 has been allotted to the 
obsolescence reserve. This provision is in connexion with 
internal reorganization of the manufacturing side ; the activitie 
of certain of the subsidiary companies have been taken ja 
by the parent company. The balance-sheet is a very stron 

one, and the bank balances, deposits and cash are £1,500,000 
higher at £3,245,000. : 


* * * o 


Norru British AND MERCANTILE INSURANCE, 

The annual report of the North British and Mercantil 
Insurance Company is to be commended both for the y 
results disclosed and for the clearness with which the figures 
are set out. The combined underwriting profits were a trife 
lower in amount than for the previous year, but they repr. 
sented a higher profit ratio at 8.52 per cent. as compared With 
8.10 per. cent. in 1931. 

* * * * 


: SPILLERS. 

At the recent annual mecting of Spillers, Ltd., the Chairman 
Sir Malcolm Robertson, was able to present a good report to 
the shareholders and a strong balance-sheet, but at the same 
time. he said that his fears expressed at previous annual 
meetings of the adverse effects of Government interference 
had increased rather than diminished. The Company, he 
said, had suffered from the Irish Free State’s action in pro- 
hibiting imports of flour from Britain and also from ‘the 
Wheat Act under which there is a levy per sack of delivered 
flour on millers for the purpose of the wheat-growing subsidy, 
Sir Malcolm also referred to the disturbing results on the mill. 
ing industry of the Ottawa Conference and the dumping of 


Dominion flour. 
* * * * 


EAGLE STAR NEw CapirTat. 

It would seem from the policy which is now being pursued 
by the Directors of the Eagle Star and British: Dominions 
Insurance Company that there is confidence as regards future 
opportunities for further expansion and developryent, for it is 
proposed to increase the preference capital to £1,000,000 in 
4 per cent. cumulative preference shares, holders of the 
existing 6 per cent. cumulative preference shares of £3 each 
to be given 50 per cent. more capital, with the rate on the whole 
reduced to 4 per cent.; the existing £3 shares are to be 
divided into three shares of £1 so that the holder will have 
£4 10s. of 4 per cent. capital instead of £8 of 6 per cent. 
There will remain £816,994 of the new 4 per cent. shares which 
are to be offered for public subscription at par, subject to 
preferential subscription rights to existing shareholders. 
Inasmuch as the increased preference capital will rank in 
front of the preferred ordinary shares, which are of £38 each 
with 6s. per share paid up entitled to 8 per cent. cumulative 
dividends and a further 2 per cent. by way of participation, it 
is proposed that these preferred ordinary shares should carry 
10 per cent. cumulative dividends, 

* % * * 
A Goop InpustrriaL REPorT. 

The report of the Ever Ready Company shows that the 
profits for the last financial year amounted to £343,473, being 
an increase of about £11,000 compared with the previous 
year. The figures are the more satisfactory inasmuch as the 
report states that the sales increased by 24 per cent. Out of 
the net profit £87,913 is placed to reserves after charging 
£15,903 for depreciation before arriving at net profits, and the 
total reserves now stand at £725,000 as compared witha paid- 
up capital of £857,610. The dividend is maintained at the 
fine rate of 35 per cent. for the year. Cash and Government 
securities stand in the balance-sheet at over £300,000, being al 
increase of over £100,000 compared with the previous year. 

* * * * 
MARKS AND SPENCER. 

Possibly it may be, as an indirect result of general depression 
and a demand for cheaper articles, the report of Marks and 
Spencer for the past vear shows a large increase in the profits; 
the total is £816,757 as compared with £670,117 for the 
previous year. The balance-shect, too, is a very strong one. 
The total of cash has increased from £104,564 to £301,862, 
while the properties item has expanded by nearly £365,000 to 
£3,866,296 in consequence of the opening of new stores and the 
development of the business. The general reserve fund has 
also been increased to £420,000. ‘The policy of expansion 5 
apparently being continued, for the report has a note to the 
effect that there are commitments relating to capital expend: 
ture on stores to be opened shortly. In this company, too, the 
dividend is as high as 35 per cent. for the year, with a capital 
bonus of 10 per cent. in * A” shares, 

A. W.K. 
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“The Spectator’ Crossword No. 33 


By XANTHIPPE. 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 
correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. 
Envelopes should be marked ‘* Crossword Puzzle,” and should 
je received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes 
willbe opened before noon on Tuesday. The name of the winner 
gill be published in our neat issue. | 
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ACROSS. . Writes, 


1. The ‘“‘ See, I D—— !”” man. 5. Boredom. 

6. “ Monstrum horrendum in- 3. Scottish chimney. 
forme, ingens, cui — ademp- . The Terrible Turk. 
tum.” 

. Most of this country is 
inland. 

. Wandering. 

. The poet’s old. 

2.A Tamil truce (anag.). 

. Relieved. . Mixed seed under myself, a 

1. For a clue, see the central legislator ; the result hin- 
figure of this puzzle. ders. 

1. Trifling at the Roman 
street-corner. 

0. Birds in their little these 
should refrain from falling 
out. 

22. Carried into effect. 

4. The girl disarms a Spanish 
fleet. 

4. A little twiddle to soften SOLUTION TO 
French seas (as you might CROSSWORD NO. 32 
say). 

27, It happens annually (two 
words). 

’8. Decorative result of confus- 
ing Gosse. 


A mangled crane. 

3. They are most upsetting 
when we are afloat (three 
words). 


3. Slaughters. 


= 


. Flower. 
. Triangular epithet. 


2. How royalty often travels. 


weonwwe- 
wns — 


. Decree. 


ho 


j3. Constellation, 





“9, Meet stars (anag.). 


DOWN. 
- Not the same. 
2. The Greek fleet hid behind 
this island. 
. What the hero bears “ amid 
the storm of bullets”? (two 
words), 





“ec 








The Winner of Crossword No. 32 is Miss F. Simpson, 
26 Prospect Hill, Whitby, Yorks, 





. The ieSicias isa God-send” 


“ The new leg is a perfect fit, and is wonder- 
fully comfortable. I am now able to walk 
about in ease and comfort. The Society ts 
a God-send to such cripples as myself who 
are unable to buy these expensive limbs.” 
Extract from a_letter from G. B., a tailor, 
aged 34, who had been supplied with an 
artificial leg. 

Since this Society was established in 1862 
it has supplied over 


1,500,000 appliances to the poor 


If you wish some needy person to secure the 
necessary appliance, and so enable him or 
her to retain or return to employment, send 
your contribution to the Secretary, 


Royal 


Surgical Aid 


Society 


Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 
(PATRON: H.M. THE KING) 


An Annual Subscription of 10s, 6d. or a Life 

Subscription of £5 5s. entitles the Subscriber to 

two “Letters” each year—and so on in proportion 
to amount contributed. 











SOUTH AMERICA 
ROYAL “MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO ep rtts Fates 
PORTUGAL @&@ MADE 
For full particulars apply to: 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 

















Stranded Merchant Sailors— 


more than 7,000 of them, penniless, home- 
less, foodless, despondent, were assisted last 
year by the Destitute Sailors’ Fund. At the 


Beresford Memorial 
Seamen’s Rest 


they get a bed, bath, a drying- room for wet 
clothing—and possibly work in spite of trade 
depression. Your financial aid is earnestly 
solicited. 
Donations should be sent to the Chairman: 
Admiral H. L. P. Hearn, C.B., D.S.O., in Sailors’ Home, 
Dock Street, London, E.1 


'Destitute Gathane’ Fund 
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“ARETHUSA” BOYS MAKE THE 
FINZST SAILORS IN IN THE WORLD 


THE NEW “ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 
£18,000 STILL URGENTLY NEEDED 


FOR NECESSARY COST OF PURCHASE, ALTER esl 
THE ére UIPMENT, NEW SHORE FRONTAGE, ETC 
THE OLD 


7, ARETBUSA »” TRAINING SHIP "HAS BEEN 


CONDEMNE Dn BY THE APURTHER. yd woe OUT AND 
10,000 BOYS HAVE BEEN SENT TO THE ROYAL NAVY 
AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 








‘LONDON CITY MISSION 


REST AND HOLIDAY HOMES 
EASTBOURNE & MARTHAM, 


For toilers among the poor in London, men who are wea 
both in mind and body, a change of scene is imperative, if 
they are to be kept fit and preserved for future labour, ° 

The agents of the London City Mission spend their days, 
and often their nights, in work which drains their strength, 
tests their nerves, and takes heavy toll of their mental and 
spiritual reserves. In most cases they are nobly assisted by 
their wives. 

£2 10s. will provide a holiday for a Missionary for two weeks, 
£5 will secure a_ similar rest for a Missionary and his wife, 
Will the reader kindly give one Missionary a_ holiday? 


Secretary for the Seaside Homes Fund: 
WILLIAM F. MILLER. 

BARCLAYS BANK, Ltd. 

Office of the Mission: 

{ 3, BRIDEWELL PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 4, 

i NEW REPORT FREE ON REQUEST. 


mane 
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IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS -MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 
Chairman of the Executive Committee— 

SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, BT., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 

Hon deskatlers SIR GEORGE MAKINS, G.C.M Gs CB. 

: ‘i SIR HOLBURT WARING, CB... *P.R.C.S. 

Director—DR. J. A. MURRAY, F.RS 

The -Honorary Treasurers desire to thank those who have 
hitherto supported this Fund by their donations an 
subscriptions. 

fhe Imperial Cancer Research Fund is working unceasingly 
in the cause of suffering humanity. The number of recorded 
deaths from cancer has shown a regular increase for the past 












CONSULT 


LIBERTY’s 


FOR ADVICE ON ALL MATTERS 
CONCERNED WITH THE EQUIPMENT 
OF A HOUSE OR OF ONE APARTMENT 
Designs and Estimates at Competitive Prices Free. 
LIBERTY & CO., LIMITED, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1, 








WESTMINSTER THEATRE. (Victoria: 0283 & 0284) 
Palace Street, Buckingham Gate, S.W. Admission 2/5 to 10/6, 
EventnGs at 8.30. Mats. Web. & Sat. “ 2.30. (Last Weeks.) 
MARIE NEY in THE LAKE. 

By Dorothy Massingham and Murray Macdonald. 
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80° years, 
checking its malevolent power. 
proved effective in some incipient cases an 


every scientific weapon available. 
Donations and Subscriptions may 
Honorary Treasurer, 


Marylebone Branch, | Stratford Place, 


Imperial Cancer Research Fund. 





and in research work alone lies the one hope of 
Radium treatment has been 


surface of the body, but cancer when deep-rooted still presents 
a serious problem, and money is needed to equip the Fund with 


8-11 Queen Square, 
W.C.1, or may be yaid to the Westminster Bank, 














d in cases near the 


Head Office: 
be sent to the 


Paid up Capital sep woe meu <0, 000 

London, Reserve Fund * £ 2,475,000 

Limited, Currency Reserve oe £2/000,000 

Ieonde Ny. JAY, Reserve Liability of Proprietors ‘under ‘the Charter <.. £4,500,000 
VESehs Se Y Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 




















THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. _ 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 


West End Office: 17 jeans Avenue, W.C. 2 


description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. 


Deposits for fixed periods received, 








RECOMMENDED 





HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or private hotels—in any part 


of Great Britain and Ireland from Tt 


iz SpEcTATOR’s Recommended List. 


In order to give wider publicity to their establishments, 


the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize them, 
Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the Travel slanager. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM, 
—PULTENEY. 

—ROYAL YORK HOUSE, 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 

BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOU RNEMOUTH AG DRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAV 

BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER ol SPA, 
BRIGHTON.—HOLLYWOOD. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TU DOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 

BUNDORAN (Co, Donegal).—GREAT 7 acai 
BUTTERMERE (Lakeland).—VICTORIA 
Ces s ee BOAR, 
—GARDEN HOUSE. 
—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 

CANTERBURY.—COUNTY. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN- Te = a, 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry).—GOL 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN, 
CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD, N.B. (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths.).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE W ORCESTERSHIRE 

BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES, 








EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 

—PANMURE. 
FELIXSTOWE.—ORWELL. 
GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX & PELICAN. 
GULLANE.—MARINE. 
HARROGATE.—C sie aa 
HASTINGS —QUEEN 
HINDHEAD— MOORLAND'S. 
ae —LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


Li 
KENMORE (Perths.).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire). — LAKE 
VYRNWY 
LANARK.—C L YDESDALE HOTEL 
LEAMINGTON SPA. “= a RION HOUSE. 
= zr SG iN y 

LIPHOOK (Hants.).—ROYAL ANCHOR. 

LLANBERIS (Snowden).—ROYAL i ICTORIA, 

LLANDUDNO.—IMPERIAL HOTEL. 

LOCH AWE (Argylishire).—LOCH AWE. 

LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 1. 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell "St. > we. 
—THACKERAY, Great Russell St. W.C.1 
—WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C.1 

LYME REGIS.—TH iE Bay. 

MALVERN.—FOLEY 

MANCHESTER— BOW! DON “HYDRO. 

MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S 

MONMOUTH.— BEAUFORT ARMS. 

MULLION.—MULLION COVE HOTEL. 

MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE 


a 








NAIRN (Nairnshire). —-GOLF VIEW 
meth AL MARINE. 

OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN, 
STATION, 

PAR (C ‘ornwail).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 

PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 

PITLOCHRY.—A core L PALAC .E. 

REDHILL AND REIGATE 2 FONTHIL L. 

RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—B 

PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.). = ERW ICK BAY, 

ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—GT. NORTHERN, 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE, 

—CHY-AN-ALBANY. 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—A DELPHI. 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 

SELBY (Yorks.).—LONDESBOROUGL ARMS. 

SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN. 

SHALDON (8S. Devon).—DUNMORE. 

SHREWSBURY (Nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Westoa 

SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 

—EAGLEHURST. 
SOUTHAMPTON.—HAMTUN HOUSE. 
SOUTHPORT. RINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHWOLD (Sutfolk).—GRAND. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.)—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr.)—HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNNS 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE, 
TORQUAY.—PALACE. 

—ROSETOR. 

—ROSLIN HALL. 

—VICTORIA AND ALBERT. 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 
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Destroys MOTH, 





“DYMUTH” 
SILVERFISH ** 


From Chemists and Household Stores Everywhere. 


all pests that prey on 
upholstery, books, etc. 


Trade Mark 


clothes, 


sill 











BRITISH HOTELS 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as a 

Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 

74% for 26 ; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


line. 


Series discounts : 





23% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 















PERSONAL 





—— 
NCESTORS traced, descent or kinship proved.— 
Rk. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 12 Stratiord Place, W. 1. 





AST-OFF CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS most 
urgently needed for Women, Children, and particu- 
larly for men. Our poor people in East London slums 
suffer greatly. Parcels, enclosing name and address, 
tefully acknowledged by The Rev. PERCY INESON, 
Superintendent, EAST END MISSION, Stepney Central 
Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, for particulars of that 
organization. 





EA AND MOUNTAINS mingle in North Wales, with 
its 22 delightful resorts, equal to the best in Britain. 
Sports and entertainments galore, mountain climbing, 
motoring, steamboat trips, yachting and sun bathing. 
An unspoiled territory far from the madding crowd. 
Write for booklet with 100 views to Sec., N. Wales 
United Resorts, Dept. 19, Bangor. Cheap Fares and 
Express Trains by L.M.S. 





0 RELATIVES. 

Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care, are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(near Harrow School). Large garden. London 9} miles. 

Moderate fees. High medical and other recommenda- 
tions. —GROSVENOR HOUSE NURSING HOME, 109 High 
Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495. 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


LEXANDRA HOSPITAL for Children with Hip 
Disease. (Est. in Queen Sq., W.C. 1, 1867). Offices, 

107 Southampton Row, W.C. 1. New Annual Subscrip- 
tions & Donations urgently needed to make good heavy 
Losses sustained of late years.—STANLEY SMITH, Sec. 











MEDICAL 


ALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Oper- 
ation. Guaranteed. Free Booklet.—T. 8. HEATON, 
M.P.S., 20 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. (Sloane 3697). 








HEUMATISM, Arthritis, Lumbago, Sciatica, Neuritis 
banished by new wonderful safe home treatment. 
Medically approved, used in all leading Hospitals, Con- 
vince yourseif by week’s free trial.—Details from Dept. 
Ll. 24, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.L. 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 





HIROPODY is a flourishing, expanding profession, 
urgently needing new practitioners of ability and 

good education. The National School of Chiropody 
provides a thorough and complete training in four months 
of full time instruction. Free Foot Hospital attached 
to School is the largest and most modern in Europe, 
and allows each student to treat several hundred cases— 
unique practical experience. Success at Final Examina- 
tions qualifies for membership of the National Institute 
of Chiropody (M.N.I.Ch.). 

Next course begins June 6th. 

Apply for illustrated prospectus No. 37 to 

THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF CHIROPODY, 

28 Bury New Road, Strangeways, 
Manchester. 





M* RIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
Salusbury Road, London, N.W.6. Recognised 
by the Board of Education and University of London. 
Preparation for London Teachers’ Diploma, Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate, ‘Teachers’ Certificate and Diploma 
of the National Froebel Union. Students eligible for 
Board of Education Grants. 
For further particulars as to Halls of Residence, &c., 
apply Principal : 
Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, M.A. 








UNIVERSITIES 


U* IVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER. 

Prepares for external London Degrees. Residen- 
tial; three men’s and three women’s hostels. Playing 
fields, own estate 140 acres. Holiday Course for For- 
eigners (residential) August Ist to 25th. English- 
speaking members admitted.—Apply REGISTRAR. 





© CRUISES 


OF ENCHANTMENT ! 


ARANDOR 
TAR 


MAY 27 For 13 Days From 21 GNS. 
To LISBON, CASABLANCA, LAS PALMAS, 
TENERIFFE, MADEIRA 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTE 








or HELENS, LANCASHIRE, 





THE COWLEY GIRLS’ SCHOOL (560 pupils). 








Head-Mistress :—Miss E. BE. Hurt, B.A., S.Th. 
WANTED in SEPTEMBER, a Mistress with high 
qualifications in Mathematics to coach for the Higher 
School Certificate and Scholarship examinations, and 
to do some teaching in other forms. Salary in accord- 
ance with the Burnham Scale (less 10 per cent.). Appli- 
cation Forms may be obtained from the Secretary to 
the Governors, 17 Cotham Street, St. Helens, to whom 
they should be returned as soon as possible. 


















S* KATHARINE’S TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS, TOTTENHAM. 
(sounded by 8.P.C.K. 1878). A Principal, not under 30 
or over 45 years of age, is to be appointed, to enter upon 

her duties on January Ist, 1934. 

Applicants must be communicant members of the 
Church of England, holding a University honours degree, 
with experience in teaching in recognized Colleges or 
Schools, Commencing salary £600, subject to usual 
deductions, with residence and board: annual incre- 
ments of £25 to £750. Further particulars with form of 
application (to be returned not later than May 31st) may 
be obtained from the Rev. Canon G. L. GOosLINe, 
8.P.C.K. House, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 






















HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL, 

7 WILLIAM NOBLE FELLOWSHIP IN 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, 

Value £200. Tenable for one year. The holder must 
engage in a piece of research under the direction of the 
Professor of English Literature at the University. 
Applications, accompanied by published or MS. work, 
and (unless the applicant is a graduate in Arts in the 
University of Liverpool) three names as references, to 
be forwarded before Wednesday, May 17th, 1933, to the 
Registrar, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. EDWARD CAREY, Registrar. 
































JUNE 10 For 14 Days From 23 GNS. 
To SAN SEBASTIAN, CADIZ, CASABLANCA, 
MADEIRA, LISBON, LA ROCHELLE-PALLICE 


TO NORWAY AND THE NORTHERN CAPITALS 
July 1 From 20 Gns.13 Days | Aug. 5 From 20 Gns.13 Days 
July15 From 30 Gns. 20 Days | Aug.19 From31 Gns 20 Days 


For full details and all-the-year Cruising Brochure apply 


BLUE STAR LINE 





Head Office: 40 St. Mary Axe, E.C.3 (Avenue 8020). 

Passenger Office: 3 Lower Regent St., London, 8.W.1 

(Whitehall 2266). Liverpool, 2: 10 Water St. 

Birmingham: 94 Colmore Row. Manchester, 2: 

2 Albert Square. Glasgow, C.2: 124 St. Vincent St, 
and Principal Agents. 


Cvs-281 








LECTURES 





TTNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

A course of three Lectures on “‘ THE EXCAVATIONS 
AT EPHESUS ” will be given by PROFESSOR ADOLF 
DEISSMANN (Professor of New Testament Exegesis 
in the University of Berlin), at KING’S COLLEGE, 
LONDON (Strand, W.C. 2), on MAY 22nd, 23rd and 
24th at 5.30 p.m. At the first Lecture the Chair will 
be taken by the Rev. A. E. Garvie, M.A., D.D., D.Th. 
(Principal of Hackney and New College, Hampstead). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

Ss. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 














£50 or more to £5,000 
to those in responsible positions 


WITHOUT SECURITY. 


H. PASSMORE, LTD., 


Established as H. Passmore, 1902, 


43, Conduit St., LONDON, W.1. 








——— 





PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 





is your son or daughter going eventually to a 
MODERN SCHOOL or to a 
TRADITIONAL PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ALSTEAD PLACE 

near SEVENOAKS, 
fis a preparatory school for boys and girls aged 6-14, 
irom which children have passed on happily to both 
kinds of school. Good examination record combined 
With ireedom and modern outlook. 








ADVANCES 
£20 TO £5,000 


NATIONAL GUARDIAN 
INVESTMENT COMPANY Ltd. 


11/12, Southampton Bldgs., High Holborn, 
Cc 


Estd. 1897. *Phone: HOLBORN 3528. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


YCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
b TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 

















Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded free 
of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough ideas of fees should be given. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 





















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 











RK. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY. Endowed 
I School for Girls, Recognized by the Loard of 
}.ducation. Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuition and 
books. Head-Mistress, Miss KE. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 










1 ELIXSTOWE 





COLLEGE FOR 


GIRLS, 











An Examination will be held in June ‘for six 
ENTRANCE and two MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, 
varying from £60-£30 a year. Candidates should be 
over twelve and under fifteen on June Ist. Girls over 
fifteen may compete, but a much higher standard is 
expected.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
Last date for receiving entry forms May 3vth. 














ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE. 








Chairman :—The Rt. Hon. the Lorp GisborovaH, 
Public School for Girls (Resident). 

Special Courses for elder girls (Art, Music, Domestic, 
Secretarial, Foreign Languages), Preparation for Univer- 
sities, Entrance Scholarships, Exhibitions, &c. Heated 
Swimming Bath.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY, 














OUTHLANDS School, Exmouth, Devon.—Boarding 
S and day school for girls, Education for careers con- 
sidered especially. Health record high.—HEAbD-MISTRESS, 


S* 


Visitor: Tur BisHor oF BrRIsToL, 

Chairman: THE VEN. THE ARCHDEACON OF BRISTOL, 

Hon. Secretary: THE Rev. C. 8. L. ALForD, M.A. 

Head-Mistress: Miss E. M. ALMOND, M.A. Oxon 
(late Classical Lecturer, Westfield College, London). 











BRANDON’S (CLERGY DAUGHTERS’ 
SCHOOL), BRISTOL. 
(Founded 1831.) 









Fees: Non-Foundationers (Daughters of Clergy or 
Laity), £120 per annum. 
Foundationers (Daughters of 
£70-£73 per annum. 
Bursaries, which further reduce the fees, are given in 
special cases. A few vacant for September. 
One Scholarship, value £35 per annum, March. 
(Daughters of Clergy of the Church of 
England only are eligible.) 
Healthy Position. Good Grounds. 
Preparation for Universities and for other Careers, 





Clergy only), 
























Apply HEAD-MISTRESs for full particulars. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES— 


continued 





YT. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
S BROOK-GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W. 6. 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS will take place on TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY, and THURSDAY, July 4th, 5th, 6th. 
These scholarships exempt the holders from payment of 
tuition fees. Application should be made to the High 
Mistress of the School. ‘The last day for the registration 
of candidates is Saturday, June 17th 





Se See ee ee Se Ss SS 
(Recognized by the Board of Education.) 





Private Boarding School for Girls, with definite 
Church of England teaching. Full Graduate Staff. 
Excellent. health and games record. Guide and Cadet 
Ranger Companies. 

Two Entrance Scholarships, value £50 and £30, are 
offered on the results of an examination, to be held at 
THE LAURELS on May 30th and 31st, 1933, for can- 
didates under 15 on May 31st, and one Music Scholarship 
of £30, no age limit. Bursaries of £30 are also offered 
for girls wishing to take the H.C. Examination in July, 
1934 or 1935. 

Applications to be made before May 15. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


SCHOOL, 





LDENHAM 


An Examination will be held on June 1Ist-3rd for 
Entrance Scholarships varying from £80 to £40, for 
boys under 15 on May Ist.—Particulars from the HEAD- 
MASTER, Aldenham School, Elstree. 





EMBRIDGE SCHOOL, Isle of Wight.—A public 
school for boys from 12 to 18, with a junior house 

for boys under 12. Inspected and recognized by the 
Board of Education. Ten scholarships from £100 to £35 
for competition in June, 1933. Applications to BuRSAR, 





he SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An 
AN Examination will be held on June 27th, 28th and 
2th for three Open Scholarships of £40, £35 and £30 
and several Exhibitions.—For particulars apply to the 
HEAD-MastER. The Annual fees are £114 (inclusive). 





AGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD.—Two vacancies 
N for Choristers. Education in College School. 
Trial on Friday, June 23rd.—¥For details write to the 
REV. DEAN OF DIVINITY, 





yet mage COLLEGE, Church of England Foun- 

dation. Scholarship examination June: Four 
Scholarships offered of £35, increasable to £75. Special 
tees for son. of officers and clergy. — Apply H8aD- 
MASTER'S SECRETARY. 








CO-EDUCATION AND DUAL SCHOOLS 


CKWORTH SCHOOL, Nr. Pontefract.—A “ recog- 
nized ** Secondary School for Boys and Girls under 
the management of the Society of Friends, School 
Certificate and Higher Schoo! Certificate Courses. Com- 
iletely equipped with Swimming Bath, Laboratories, 
Vorkshops, Gymnasium, Art and Domestic Science 
Rooms LKstate of 850 acres including Home Farm, 
Yor illustrated prospectus apply to the Bursar, 








| 7 ESWICK SCHOOL,.—Boys and Girls 8-18. Caters for 
\ modern conditions, Max. inclusive fee, £82. 





TEWTOWN SCHOOL, WATERFORD.—Founded by 
Soc. of Friends 1798, Opened to public 1874, Re- 
cently reorganized and extended.-Apply HEAD-MASTER, 








ELOCUTION, &c. 


ta SPEAKING.—Private Lessons given by Mr. 
E CHAS. SEYMOUR (Platform, Banquet, Bar, Parlia- 
ment), Also Voice, Breathing, Accent, Confidence. 
Write for Brochure.—iv!} Strand, W.C. 2. 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


Bygone invited submit MSS, to Publishers of 35 
years’ standing, who issue some three hundred 
publications yearly. £50 Cash offered for Poems. 
Advice free.—STOCK WELL, LTD,,'29 Ludgate Hill, London. 








\ JRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time, Send for free booklet.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE, (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W.8. 


Or a YEAR WRITING Stories, Articles. Why 
£250 not do the saine 2? Free Booklet shows how, 
London College of Authorship, 37(S), Albemarle Street, W. 











TO LET 


ITTLESTONE-ON-SEA.— Bungalow to let, facing 
sen. Reasonable terms.—Box No. A.555, Zhe 
dpectator, 











EGYPT, INDIA AND | 
CEYLON 


ELLERMAN’S CITY & HALL LINES 
CABIN CLASS STEAMERS 


£37 BOMBAY 
£42 CALCUTTA 


For full particulars apply to: 
LONDON: — 

104-6 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3. 
Telephone: AVENUE 9340. 
Liverpool: Tower Building. Tel.: Cent. 3840 
Glasgow: 75 Bothwell St. Tel.: Cent. 9222 














AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of 7'he Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters’ per insertion 


and should reach 7'he Spectator Offices, ' ower Street 
London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week, Discounts :—2$% for 6 insertio.s, 5% for 13, 
74% for 26, and 10% for 52. 








AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated, 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent 
free.-HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1, 





ULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, DIRECT FROM THE 
SHETLANDS.—AIl_ kinds of Woollies hand. 
knitted for you personally by expert native knitters, 
from the lovely real Shetland wool. Nothing else is gq 
soft, so light, .so comfortable. The newest, most 
fashionable styles, plain, or in the famous “ Fair-Isle" 
patterns. At Shetland prices, far less than shop prices— 
Woo! prices are rising considerably, so order now before 
prices of knitted Woolies rise—Write for Free Illus- 
trated Booklet, WM. D. JOHNSON, 8.347, Mid-Yell, 
Shetlands, 








EAL Harris and Lewis ‘Tweed. Any dength cut. Pat, 
free. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway,Scotland 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 

















FINANCIAL. 





eek 8 Ta 

Z obtained through us from 4}°% per annum 
on Marriage "Settlements, Life Interests, 
Incomes from ‘Trustees, and Expectations 
under Wills, &c, ~Also 1st and 2nd Mortgages. 

“THE EDGWARE TRUST, LTD., 
5A NEW BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, W. 1, 
* Telephone : Regent 2544. 





ite Ai chal Se ie Ra . . 
‘ on Reversions,” Life -Interests, Settlements and 
personal security. 


PERCY G,..COLEMAN, 


17 HANOVER Square, LONDON, W 
Mayfair 1746. 








ART EXHIBITIONS 


JPSTEIN’S “PRIMEVAL GODS” and 30 other 
4 -hew works, in sculpture. ‘ 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 





10-6 daily. 


BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD and 
P: SILVER. Banknotes per return. Also in urgent 
need of Old English Silver, Modern Plate, Jewellery, 
Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not vulcanite), 
Large or small quantities. Goods returned if price not 
accepted.—Send or bring your odd bits, &., to 
BENTLEY & Co., 74 New Bond Street (Piccadilly end), 
London, W.1. 








GARDENING 
ENTLEY’S ENCYCLOPAEDIC-CATALOGUE con- 


ains all your garden needs.—-Send for free copy.— 
JOSEPH BENTLEY, LtTp., Barrow-on-Humber, Lines. 











YHOICE ROCK PLANTS.—¥ourpence each. Your 

» choice of 250 varieties. Pot-grown. Can be planted 
any time. List, post free.—S. P. MANSFIELD, Rock Plant 
Specialist, 49 Victoria Road, Romford, Vssex. 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 








ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE WOTEL.—First- 
class residential, Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C,, 
farge garage. Historical associations from A.D. 1759. 





+ 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
] BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water, 
puites, 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A, 
Id. Guide trom J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 





q DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
-F'uCrescent. ‘l'gms: *‘Melerest;’’ Edinburgh. Tel. 207,501, 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





SPARAGUS Direct from Grower. Sample 60 buds, 
A 3s, 6d.; 120 buds, 6s. -3d.-; -Six weekly supplies, 
20s. 6d. and 36s. respectively. Post Paid. Only heaviest 
reserved for Mail Orders.—P, FIELD, Hampton, Worcs, 
Many recommendations. 








N ARMALADE as supplied to London Clubs, 12 Ibs., 
i 138. carr. paid.—DOROTHY CARTER, Iden, Rye. 








MISCELLANEOUS 











ONEGAT, Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&e., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
request. —MANAGER, Lisssadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





1-O 

[ES 

Post dis ear for complete renovation ; every 
tie unpicked, material cleaned and redressed (and turned 
if desired). Worn and faded parts made good, re-made 
to ORIGINAL SHAPE by expert tie-makers. —New, 
best quality, unereasable lining for lined ties. HUN- 
DREDS OF TESTIMONIALS. Best dressed men the 
world over send their favourite ties to us. Our service 
must save you money, whether you pay 2/6 or 15/- each 
for your ties. We make one charge, whatever condition. 
Even if your ties are not holed, cleaning only will show up 
threadbare patches, faded parts, &c., and they will look 
and feel limp. We RE-MAKE ENTIRELY, and our special 
process will make old ties look as new. We make NO 
CHARGE unless they do, 1/3 each, 14/- dozen, post free 
(or C.O.D.).—R., Dept. W., HitTcHInas & SON, 
WALPOLE WORKS, Colliers Wood, London, 8.W. 19. 


FOR OLD 










ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL 
Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms, 
English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. ’Phone 311. 





LANDUDNO.—The Clarence Hotel (fully licensed), 

South aspect. Cent. Ex, Cuis. H. & C. water all 

bedrooms, 1 min. Pier. R. A. C. Tariff.—Miss 8. 
HENDRIE, Tel. : 6485. 





ARKS' SPUR, High Salvington, Worthing. Quiet, 
homely guest-house on Downs overlooking Worth- 
ing. Extensive views ; garage.—The Misses HALE. 





QATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain's Greatest 
Hi Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure, 270 
bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 138, 
per day. Hlus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 








EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 


‘Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the ; 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


UTD. 
P. R. H. A., Ltp., ST. GEORGE’S TLOUSE, 195 REGENT 
STREET, W.1. 





NURREY TRUST INNS for exceHent country quarters, 
situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.—A pply for 
list ‘S,” stating requirements, to “* SURREY ‘TRUST, 
53 High Street, Guildford, England. 

ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, Aa 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For IIlustrated Taritf 
apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 2655. 








HERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 
\ St. George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Breakfast 
Ds. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner 6s. Gd., of 
2 guineas weekly. 
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